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A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE LEADER OF FASHION. 


OSIANA was bored. The fact is so natural as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning. 

Lord David held the position of judge in the gay life of 
eY© London. He was looked up to by the nobility and gentry. 
Let us register a fact to the glory of Lord David. He dared to wear 
his own hair. The reaction against the wig was beginning. Just as in 
1824 Eugene Deveria was the first who dared to allow his beard to 
grow, so in 1702 Price Devereux dared, for the first time, to risk 
his natural hair in public, disguised by artful curling. For to 
risk one’s hair was almost to risk one’s head. The indignation 
was universal. Nevertheless Price Devereux was Viscount Hereford, 
a peer of England. He was insulted, and the deed was well worth 
the insult. In the hottest part of the row Lord David suddenly 
appeared, without his wig and in his natural hair. Such conduct 
shakes the foundations of society. Lord David was insulted 
even more than Viscount Hereford. He held his ground. Price 
Devereux was the first, Lord David Dirry-Moir the second. It is 
sometimes more difficult to be second than first. It requires less 
genius, but more courage. The first, intoxicated by the novelty, 
may ignore the danger; the second sees the abyss, and precipi- 
tates himself.therein. Lord David flung himself into the abyss of no 
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longer wearing a periwig. Later in the century these lords found 
imitators. After these two revolutionists, men found sufficient 
audacity to wear their own hair, and powder was introduced as an 
extenuating circumstance. 

In order to establish, before we pass on, an important period of 
history, we should remark that the true pre-eminence in the war of 
wigs belongs to a Queen, Christina, of Sweden, who wore man’s 
clothes, and had appeared in 1680, in her hair of golden brown, 
powdered, and brushed up from her head. She had, besides, says 
Nisson, a slight beard. The pope, on his part, by his bull of March, 
1694, had somewhat let down the wig, by taking it from the heads 
of bishops and priests, and in ordering churchmen to let their hair 
grow. 

Lord David, then, did not wear a wig, and did wear cowhide 
boots. Such great things made him a mark for public admiration. 
There was not a club of which he was not the leader, not a boxing 
match in which he was not desired as a referee. The referee is the 
arbitrator. 

He had drawn up the rules of several clubs in high life. He 
founded several resorts for fashionables, of which one, the Lady 
Guinea, was still in existence in Pall Mall in 1772. The Lady 
Guinea was a club in which all the youth of the peerage congregated. 
They gamed there. The lowest stake allowed was a rouleau of fifty 
guineas, and there was never less than 20,000 guineas on the table. 
By the side of each player was a little table, on which to place his 
cup of tea, and a gilt bowl in which to put the rouleaux of guineas. 
The players, like servants when cleaning knives, wore leather sleeves 
to save their lace, breastplates of leather to protect their ruffles, 
shades on their brows to shelter their eyes from the great glare of the 
lamps, and, to keep their curls in order, broad-brimmed hats covered 
with flowers. ‘They were masked, to conceal their excitement, espe- 
cially when playing the game of guinze. All, moreover, had their 
coats turned the wrong way, for luck. Lord David was a member of 
the Beefsteak Club, the Surly Club, and of the Splitfarthing Club, 
of the Cross Club, the Scratchpenny Club, of the Sealed Knot, the 
Royalist Club, and of the Martinus Scribblerus, founded by Swift, to 
succeed the Rota, founded by Milton. 

Though handsome, he belonged to the Ugly Club. This club was 
dedicated to deformity. The members agreed to fight, not about 
a beautiful woman, but about an ugly man. The hall of the club 
was adorned by hideous portraits—Thersites, Triboulet, Duns, Hudi- 
bras, Scarron; over the chimney was Aisop, between two men, 
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each blind of an eye, Cocles and Camoéns (Cocles being blind of 
the left, Camoéns of the right eye), so arranged that the two profiles 
without eyes were turned towards each other. The day that the 
beautiful Mrs. Visart caught the small-pox, the Ugly Club toasted 
her. This club was still in existence in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and Mirabeau had been elected an honorary 
member. 

Since the restoration of Charles II., revolutionary clubs had been 
abolished. The tavern in the little street by Moorfields where the 
Calf’s Head Club was held, they had demolished ; so called because 
on the 3oth of January, the day on which the blood of Charles I. 
flowed on the scaffold, they had there drunk red wine out of the skull 
of a calf to the health of Cromwell. To the republican clubs had 
succeeded monarchical clubs. In them the people amused them- 
selves with decency. 

* * * * * * * 

There was the Hellfire Club, where they played at being impious. 
It was a joust of sacrilege. Hell was at auction there to the highest 
bidder of blasphemy. 

There was the Butting Club, so called from members butting folks 
with their heads. They found some street porter with a wide chest 
and a stupid countenance. They offered him, and compelled him, if 
necessary, to accept a pot of porter, in return for which he was to 
allow them to butt him with their heads four times in the chest, and 
on this they betted. One day a man, a great brute of a Welshman 
named Gogangerdd, expired at the third blow of the head. This 
looked serious. An inquest was held, and the jury returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :—‘ Died of an inflation of the heart, caused by 
excessive drinking.” Gogangerdd had in truth drunk the contents 
of the pot of porter. 

There was the Fun Club. wz is like cant, like humour, a word 
which is untranslatable. Fun is to farce what pepper is to salt. To 
get into a house and break a valuable mirror, slash the family 
portraits, poison the dog, put the catin the aviary, all that is called 
“cutting a bit of fun.” To give bad news falsely, whereby people 
put on mourning by mistake, is fun. It was fun to cut a square 
hole in the Holbein at Hampton Court. Fun would have been 
proud to have broken the arm of the Venus of Milo. Under James II. 
a young millionaire lord who had during the night set fire to a 
thatched cottage, a feat which made all London burst with laughter, 
was proclaimed the King of Fun. The poor devils in the cottage 
were saved in their night clothes. The members of the Fun Club, 
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all of the highest aristocracy, used to run about London during the 
hours when the citizens were asleep, pulling the hinges from the 
shutters, cutting off the pipes of pumps, filling up cisterns, devastat- 
ing cultivated spots of ground, putting out the lamps, sawing through 
the beams which supported houses, breaking the window panes, 
especially in the poor quarters of the town. It was the rich who 
acted thus to the poor. For this reason no complaint was possible. 
That was the best of the joke. These manners have not entirely 
disappeared. In many spots in England and in English possessions 
—at Guernsey, for instance—your house is now and then damaged 
a little during the night, or a fence is broken, or the knocker twisted 
off your door. If it were poor people who did these things, they 
would be sent to jail ; but they are done by pleasant young gentlemen. 

The most distinguished of the clubs was presided over by an 
emperor, who wore a crescent on his forehead, and was called the 
Grand Mohock. The Mohawk surpassed the Fun. Do evil for evil’s 
sake was the programme. The Mohawk Club had this one great 
object,—to injure. To fulfil this duty, all means were considered 
good. In becoming a Mohawk, the members took an oath to be 
hurtful. To injure at any price, no matter when, no matter whom, 
no matter where, was duty. Every member of the Mohawk Club was 
bound to possess an accomplishment. One was “a dancing master ;” 
that is to say, he made the rustics frisk about by pricking the calves 
of their legs with the point of his sword. Others knew how to make 
a man sweat ; that is to say, a circle of gentlemen with drawn rapiers 
would surround a poor wretch, so that it was impossible for him 
not to turn his back upon some one. ‘The gentleman behind 
chastised him for this by a prick of his sword, which made him spring 
round ; another prick in the back warned the fellow that some one 
of noble blood was behind him, and so on each one wounding him in 
his turn. When the man closed round by the circle of swords and 
covered with blood had turned and danced about sufficiently, they 
ordered their servants to beat him with sticks, to change the course 
of his ideas. Others “hit the lion ;” that is, they gaily stopped a 
passenger, broke his nose with a blow of the fist, and then shoved 
both thumbs into his eyes. If his eyes were gouged out, he was paid 
for them. 

Such were, towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, the pas- 
times of the rich idlers of London. The idlers of Paris had theirs. 
M. de Charolais fired his gun at a citizen standing on his own 
threshold. In all times youth has had its amusements. 

Lord David Dirry-Moir brought into all these institutions his 
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magnificent and liberal spirit. Just as any one else, he would gaily 
set fire to a cot of woodwork and thatch, and scorch those within a 
little ; but he would rebuild their houses in stone. He insulted two 
ladies. One was unmarried: he gave her a portion ; the other was 
married: he had her husband appointed chaplain. 

Cockfighting owed to him some praiseworthy improvements. It was 
marvellous to see Lord David dress a cock for the pit. Cocks lay hold 
of eachother by the feathers, as men bythe hair. Lord David, therefore, 
made his cock as bald as possible. With a pair of scissors he cut off all 
the feathers from the tail and from the head to the shoulders, and all 
those of the neck. So much less for the enemy’s beak, he used to 
say. ‘Then he extended the cock’s wings, and cut each feather, one 
after another, to a point, and thus the wings were furnished with 
darts. So much for the enemy’s eyes, he would say. Then he 
scraped its claws with a penknife, sharpened its nails, fitted its 
spurs with cutting steel, spat on its head, spat on its neck, 
anointed it with spittle, as they used to rub oil over the athletes ; 
then set him down in the pit, a redoubtable champion, exclaiming, 
“That's how to make a cock an eagle, and a bird of the poultry 
yard a bird of the mountain.” 

Lord David attended prize-fights, and was their living law. On 
occasions of great performances it was he who had stakes driven 
in and ropes stretched, and who fixed the number of feet for the 
ring. If he were a second, he followed his man step by step, a 
bottle in one hand, a sponge in the other, crying out to him to Ait 
hard, suggesting stratagems, advising him as he fought, wiping away 
the blood, raising him when overthrown, placing him on his knee, 
putting the mouth of the bottle between his teeth, and from his own 
mouth, filled with water, blowing a fine rain into his eyes and ears, a 
thing which reanimates a man even in dying. 

If he were referee, he saw that there was no foul play, prevented 
any one, whosoever he might be, from assisting the combatants, 
excepting the seconds, declared the man beaten who did not fairly 
face his opponent, watched that the time between the rounds did 
not exceed half a minute, prevented butting, declaring whoever 
resorted to it was beaten, and forbad a man’s being hit when down. 
All this science, however, did not render him a pedant, nor destroy 
his ease of manner in society. 

When he was referee, rough, pimple-faced, unshorn friends of 
either combatant would not have dared to come to the aid of their 
failing man, and, in order to upset the chances of the betting, jump over 
the barrier, enter the ring, break the ropes, pull down the stakes, and 
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violently interpose in the battle. Lord David was one of the few 
referees whom they dared not thrash. 

No one could train like him. The pugilist whose trainer he con- 
sented to become was sure to win. Lord David would choose a 
Hercules—massive as a rock, tall as a tower—and make him his 
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child. The problem was to turn that human rock from a defensive 
to an offensive state. In this he excelled. Having once adopted 
the Cyclops, he never lefthim. He became his nurse ; he measured 
out his wine, weighed his meat, and counted his hours of sleep. It 
was he who invented the athlete’s admirable rules, afterwards repro- 
duced by Morely. In the mornings, a raw egg and a glass of sherry ; 
at twelve, some slices of a leg of mutton, almost raw, with tea ; at 
four, toast and tea; in the evening, pale ale and toast; after which 
he undressed his man, rubbed him, and put him to bed. In the 
street, he never allowed him to leave his sight, keeping him out of 
every danger, runaway horses, the wheels of carriages, drunken 
soldiers, pretty girls. He watched over his virtue. This maternal 
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solicitude continually brought some new perfection into the pupil’s 
education. He taught him the blow with the fist which breaks the 
teeth, and the twist of the thumb which gouges out the eye. Nothing 
could be more touching. 

Thus he prepared himself for public life, to which he was to be 
called later on. It is no small matter to become an accomplished 
gentleman. 

David Lord Dirry-Moir was passionately fond of open air exhibi- 
tions, of shows, of circuses with wild beasts, of the caravans of 
mountebanks, of clowns, tumblers, merrymen, open-air farces, and the 
wonders of a fair. The true noble is he who smacks of the people. 
Therefore it was that Lord David frequented the taverns and low haunts 
of London and the Cinque Ports. In order to be able at need, and 
without compromising his rank in the white squadron, to be cheek-by- 
jowl with a topman or a calker, he used to wear a sailor’s jacket 
when he went into these back slums. For such disguise, his 
not wearing a wig was convenient; for even under Louis XIV. the 
people wore their hair like the lion his mane. This gave him great 
freedom. ‘The low people whom Lord David used to meet in these 
stews, and with whom he mixed, held him in high esteem, without 
knowing that he was a lord. They called him Tom-Jim-Jack. 
Under this name he was famous and very popular amongst the dregs 
of the people. He played the blackguard in a masterly style: when 
necessary, he used his fists. This phase of his fashionable life was. 
highly appreciated by Lady Josiana. 


CHAPTER V. 
QUEEN ANNE. 


I, 


ABOVE this couple there was Anne, Queen of England. An ordi- 
nary woman was Queen Anne. She was gay, kindly, august—to a 
certain extent. No quality of hers attained to virtue, none to evil. 
Her stoutness was bloated ; her fun, heavy ; her good-nature, stupid. 
She was stubborn and weak. As a wife, she was faithless and faithful, 
having favourites to whom she gave up her heart, and a husband for 
whom she kept her bed. As a Christian, she was a heretic and a bigot. 
She had one beauty—the well-developed neck of a Niobe. The rest of 
her person was indifferently formed. She was a clumsy coquette, and 
a chaste one. Her skin was white and fine ; she displayed a great deal 
of it. It was she who introduced the fashion of necklaces of large 
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pearls clasped round the throat. She had a narrow forehead, sensual 
lips, fleshy cheeks, large eyes, short sight. Her short sight extended 
to her mind. Beyond a burst of merriinent now and then, almost as 
ponderous as her anger, she lived in a sort of taciturn grumble and a 
grumbling silence. Words escaped from her which had to be guessed 
at. She was a mixture of a good woman and a mischievous devil. 
She liked surprises, which is extremely woman-like. Anne was 
a pattern—just sketched roughly—of the universal Eve. To that 
sketch had fallen that chance, the throne. She drank. Her husband 
was a Dane, thorough-bred. A Tory, she governed by the Whigs ; 
like a woman, like a mad woman. She had fits of rage. She was 
violent, a brawler. Nobody more awkward than Anne in directing 
affairs of state. She allowed events to fall about as they might 
chance. Her whole policy was cracked. She excelled in bringing 
about great catastrophes from little causes. When a whim of autho- 
rity took hold of her, she called it giving a blow with the poker. 
She would say with an air of profound thought, “ No peer may keep 
his hat on before the king except De Courcy, Baron Kingsale, 
an Irish peer.” Or, “It would be an injustice were my husband 
not to be Lord High Admiral, since my father was.” And 
she made George of Denmark High Admiral of England and of all 
her majesty’s plantations. She was perpetually perspiring bad 
humour ; she did not explain her thought, she exuded it. There 
was something of the Sphinx in this goose. 

She rather liked fun, teasing, and practical jokes. Could she have 
made Apollo a hunchback, it would have delighted her. But she 
would have left him a god. Good-natured, her ideal was to allow 
none to despair, and to worry all. She had often a rough word in 
her mouth ; a little more, and she would have sworn like Elizabeth. 
From time to time she would take from a man’s pocket, which she 
wore in her skirt, a little round box, of chased silver, on which was 
her portrait, in profile, between the two letters Q. A.; she would 
open this box, and take from it, on her finger, a little pomade, with 
which she reddened her lips; and, having coloured her mouth, 
would laugh. She was greedily fond of the flat Zealand ginger-bread 
cakes. She was proud of being fat. 

More of a Puritan than anything else, she would, nevertheless, 
have liked to devote herself to stage plays. She had an absurd 
academy of music, copied after that of France. In 1700 a French- 
man, named Forteroche, wanted to build a royal circus at Paris, at a 
cost. of 400,000 francs, which scheme was opposed by D’Argenson. 
This Forteroche passed into England, and proposed to Queen Anne, 
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who was immediately charmed by the idea of building in London a 
theatre with machinery, with a fourth bottom finer than that of the 
King of France. Like Louis XIV., she liked to be driven at a gallop. 
Her teams and relays would sometimes do the distance from 
London to Windsor in less than an hour and three quarters. 


II. 


In Anne’s time, no meeting was allowed without the authorisation 
of two justices of the peace. The assembly of twelve persons, were 
it only to eat oysters and drink porter, was a felony. Under her reign, 
otherwise relatively mild, pressing for the fleet was carried on with 
extreme violence : a gloomy evidence that the Englishman is a subject 
rather than a citizen. For centuries, England suffered under that 
process of tyranny which gave the lie to all the old charters of free- 
dom, and out of which France especially gathered a cause of triumph 
and indignation. What in some degree diminishes the triumph is, 
that while sailors were pressed in England, soldiers were pressed 
in France. In all the great towns of France, every able-bodied 
man, going through the streets on his business, was liable to be 
shoved by the crimps into a house called the oven. There he 
was shut up with others; those fit for service were picked out, and 
the recruiters sold them to the officers. In 1695, there were thirty 
of these ovens in Paris. 

The laws against Ireland, emanating from Queen Anne, were 
atrocious. Anne was born in 1664, two years before the great 
fire of London, on which the astrologers (there were some still, and 
Louis XIV., was born with the assistance of an astrologer, swaddled 
in a horoscope,) had predicted that, being the elder sister of fire, 
she would be queen. And so she was, thanks to astrology and the 
revolution of 1688. She was humiliated by having only Gilbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for god-father. To be god-child of the 
Pope was no longer possible in England. A mere primate is but 
a poor sort of god-father. Anne had to put up with one, however. 
It was her own fault. Why was she a Protestant? 

Denmark had paid for her virginity (virginitas empta, as the old 
charters expressed it), by a dowry of 6250/. a year, out of the bailiwick 
of Wardinburg, and the island of Fehmarn. Anne followed, without 
conviction, and by routine, the traditions of William. The English 
under that royalty, born of a revolution, possessed as much liberty as 
they could lay hands on between the Tower of London, into which 
they put orators, and the pillory, into which they put writers. Anne 
spoke a little Danish in her private chats with her husband, and a 
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little French in her chats to Bolingbroke. Wretched gibberish, but it 
was the height of English fashion, especially at Court, to talk French. 
There was never a don mot but in French. Anne paid a deal of atten- 
tion to coins, especially to copper coins, which are the low and popular 
(ones) ; she wanted to cut a great figure in them. Six farthings were 
struck during her reign. On the back of the three first she had 
merely a throne struck; on the back of the fourth she desired a 
triumphal chariot, and on the back of the sixth a goddess holding a 
sword in one hand and an olive branch in the other, with the scroll, 
Bello et pace. Her father, James II., was candid and cruel; she was 
brutal. At the same time she was mild at bottom. A contradiction 
which only appears such. A fit of anger metamorphosed her. Warm 
sugar and it will boil up. 

Anne was popular. England likes feminine rulers. Why? France 
excludes them. That is a reason at once. Perhaps even there is no 
other. With English historians Elizabeth embodies grandeur, Anne, 
good nature. As they will. Be itso. But there is nothing delicate 
in these reigns of women. The lines are heavy. It is gross grandeur 
and gross good-nature. As to their immaculate virtue, England is 
tenacious of it, and we do not oppose the idea. Elizabeth is a virgin 
tempered by Essex ; Anne, a spouse complicated by Bolingbroke. 


III. 


One idiotic habit of the people is to attribute to the king what 
they do themselves. They fight. Whose the glory? The king’s. 
They pay. Who is magnificent? The king. And the people love 
him for being so rich. The king receives a crown from the poor, 
and returns the poor a farthing. How generous he is! The colossus 
on the pedestal contemplates. the pigmy bearing the load. How 
great is this myrmidon! he is on my back. A dwarf has an excellent 
way of being taller than a giant; it is to perch himself on his shoulders. 
But that the giant should allow it, that is the odd thing—and that he 
should admire the height of the dwarf, there is the folly. Whatsimplicity 
in the human race! The equestrian statue, reserved for kings alone, 
is an excellent figure of royalty: the horse is the people. Only that 
the horse is slowly transfigured. It begins by being an ass; it ends 
by being a lion. Then it throws its rider, and you have 1642 in 
England and 1789 in France; and sometimes it devours him, and 
you have in England 1649, and in France 1793. That the lion 
should return to the donkey is astonishing; but it is so. This was 
occurring in England. It had resumed ‘the pack-saddle of the royal 
idolatry. Queen Anne, as we have just observed, was popular. 
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What did she do to be so? Nothing. Nothing! that is all that 
is asked of the sovereign of England. He receives for that 
nothing 1,250,000/. a year. In 1705, England, which had had 
but thirteen men-of-war under Elizabeth, and thirty-six under 
James I., counted a hundred and fifty in her fleet. The English had 
three armies, 5,000 men in Catalonia; 10,000 in Portugal; 50,000 
in Flanders ; and besides, was paying 1,666,666/. 135. 4d. a year to 
monarchical and diplomatic Europe, who was a sort of prostitute 
the English people had always had in keeping. Parliament having 
voted a patriotic loan of thirty-four millions of annuities, there had 
been a crush at the exchequer to subscribe to it. England was 
sending a squadron to the East Indies, and a squadron to the West 
of Spain, under Admiral Leake, without speaking of the reserve ot 
four hundred sail, under Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. England 
had lately annexed Scotland. It was between Hochstadt and Ramilies, 
and the first of these victories was foretelling the second. England, 
in its cast of the net at Hochstadt, had made prisoners of twenty- 
seven battalions, and four regiments of dragoons, and deprived 
France of one hundred leagues of country—that country drawing 
back dismayed—from the Danube to the Rhine. England was 
holding her hand out to Sardinia and the Balearic Islands. She was 
bringing into her ports in triumph ten Spanish line-of-battle ships, 
and many a galleon laden with gold. Hudson’s Bay and Straits were 
already half given over by Louis XIV. It was felt that he was about 
to give up his hold over Acadia, St. Christopher’s, and Newfoundland, 
and that he would be but too happy if England were to tolerate the 
King of France, fishing for cod at Cape Breton. England was about 
to impose upon him the shame of making him himself demolish the 
fortifications of Dunkirk. Meanwhile, she had taken Gibraltar, and 
was taking Barcelona. What great things accomplished! How was it 
possible to refuse Anne admiration when she was taking the trouble of 
living at the period ? From a certain point of view, the reign of Anne 
appears a reflection of the reign of Louis XIV. Anne, for a moment 
cheek by jowl with that king in the rencontre which is called history, 
bears to him the vague resemblance of a reflection. Like him, she plays 
at a great reign; she has her monuments, her arts, her victories, her 
captains, her men of letters, her privy purse to pension celebrities, 
her gallery of chefs-d’ceuvres, parallel to those of his majesty. Her 
court, too, was a cortége, and had an aspect of triumph, an order 
and a march, It was a miniature copy of all the great men of Ver- 
sailles, not colossal in themselves. In this there is enough to 
deceive the eye; add God save the Queen, which might then have 
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been taken from Lulli, and the ensemble becomes an illusion. Not 
a personage is missing. Christopher Wren isa very passable Mansard; 
Somers is as good as Lamoignon; Anne has a Racine in Dryden, a 
Boileau in Pope, a Colbert in Godolphin, a Louvois in Pembroke, 
and a Turenne in Marlborough. Heighten the wigs and lower the 
brows. The whole is solemn and pompous, and Windsor at that 
time had a faded resemblance to Marly. But the whole was 
effeminate, and Anne’s Pére Tellier was called Sarah Jennings. How- 
ever an outline of incipient irony, which fifty years later was to turn 
into philosophy, is sketched in literature, and the Protestant Tartufe 
was unmasked by Swift just in the same way as the Catholic Tartufe 
was denounced by Molitre. Although the England of the period 
quarrels and fights France, she imitates her and draws enlightenment 
from her ; and what is on the facade of England is French light. It 
is a pity that Anne’s reign lasted but twelve years, or the English 
would not have to be asked twice to call it the century of Anne, as 
we say the century of Louis XIV. Anne appeared in 1702, as Louis 
XIV. declined. It is one of the curiosities of history, that the rise 
of that pale planet coincides with the setting of the planet of purple, 
and that at the moment in which France had the king Sun, England 
should have had the queen Moon. 

A detail to be noted. Louis XIV., although they were at war with 
him, was greatly admired in England. “He is the kind of king they 
want in France,” said the English. The love of the English for their 
own liberty is mingled with a certain acceptance of servitude for 
others. That favourable regard of the chains which bind their 
neighbours, sometimes attains to enthusiasm for the despot next 
door. 

To sum up, Anne rendered her people Aureux, as the French 
translator of Beeverell’s book repeats three times, with graceful reite- 
ration at the sixth and ninth page of his dedication, and the third of 
his preface. 

IV. 

Queen Anne bore a little grudge to the Duchess Josiana, for two 
reasons. Firstly, because she thought the Duchess Josiana handsome. 
Secondly, because she thought the Duchess Josiana’s betrothed hand- 
some. ‘Two reasons for jealousy are sufficient fora woman. One is 
sufficient fora queen. Let us add this. She bore her a grudge for 
being her sister. Anne did not like women to be pretty. She 
considered it against good morals. As for herself, she was ugly. Not 
from choice, however. A part of her religion she derived from that 
ugliness. Josiana, beautiful and philosophical, was a cause of vexation 
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to the queen. To an ugly queen, a pretty duchess is not an agreeable 
sister. 

There was another grievance, Josiana’s “improper” birth. Anne 
was the daughter of Anne Hyde, a simple gentlewoman, legitimately, 
but vexatiously, married by James II. when Duke of York. Anne, 
having this inferior blood in her veins, felt herself but half royal, and 
Josiana, come into the world quite irregularly, drew closer attention 
to the incorrectness, less great, but really existing, in the birth of the 
queen. The daughter of mésalliance looked without pleasure upon 
the daughter of bastardy, her next door neighbour. There was an 
unpleasant resemblance. Josiana had a right to say to Anne, “ My 
mother was at least as good as yours.” At court no one said so, but 
they evidently thought it. This was a bore for Her royal Majesty. 
Why this Josiana? What put it into her head to be bom? What 
good is a Josiana? Certain relationships are detrimental. Never- 
theless, Anne smiled on Josiana. Perhaps she might even have liked 
her, had she not been her sister. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BARKILPHEDRO. 


Ir is useful to know what people do, and a certain surveillance is 
wise. Josiana had Lord David watched by a little creature of hers, 
in whom she reposed confidence, and whose name was Barkilphedro. 

Lord David had Josiana discreetly observed by a creature of his, 
of whom he was sure, and whose name was Barkilphedro. 

Queen Anne, on her part, kept herself secretly informed of the 
actions and conduct of the Duchess Josiana, her bastard sister, and 
of Lord David, her future brother-in-law by the left hand, by a creature 
of hers, on whom she counted fully, and whose name was Barkil- 
phedro. 

This Barkilphedro had his hand laid on that key-board—Josiana, 
Lord David, a queen. A man between two women. - What possible 
modulations ! What amalgamation of souls ! 

Barkilphedro had not always held the magnificent position of 
whispering into three ears. 

He was an old servant of the Duke of York. He had tried to be a 
churchman, but had failed. The Duke of York, an English and a 
Roman prince, compounded of royal Popery and legal Anglicanism, 
had his Catholic house and his Protestant house, and might have 
pushed Barkilphedro in one or the other hierarchy; but he did not 
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judge him to be Catholic enough to make him almoner, or Pro- 
testant enough to make him chaplain. So that, between two religions, 
Barkilphedro found himself with his soul on the ground. 

This is not a bad posture for certain reptile souls. 

Certain ways are impracticable, except by crawling flat on the belly. 

A servitude obscure, but fattening, had long made up Barkil- 
phedro’s whole existence. Service is something; but he wanted 
power besides. He was, perhaps, about to reach it when James II. 
fell. He had to begin all over again. Nothing to do under 
William III., sullen, and exercising in his mode of reigning a 
prudery which he believed to be probity. Barkilphedro, when his 
protector, James II., was dethroned, did not lapse all at once into 
rags. There is an undescribable something which survives deposed 
princes, and which feeds and sustains their parasites. The 
remains of the exhaustible sap causes leaves to live on for two or 
three days at the ends of the branches of the uprooted tree; then, 
all at once, the leaf yellows and dries up: and thus it is with the 
courtier. 

Thanks to that embalming, which is called legitimacy, the prince 
himself, although fallen and cast away, continues, and keeps pre- 
served ; it is not so with the courtier, much more dead than the 
king. The king beyond there is a mummy ; the courtier here is a 
phantom. To be the shadow of a shadow, that is leanness indeed. 
Hence, Barkilphedro became famished. Then he took up the cha- 
racter of a man of letters. 

But he was thrust back, even from the kitchens. Sometimes he 
knew not where to sleep. ‘ Who will give me shelter?” he would 
ask. And he struggled on. Everything that is interesting in patience 
in distress, he possessed. He had, besides, the talent of the termite 
—knowing how to bore a hole from the bottom to the top. By dint 
of making use of the name of James II., of memories, of fables of 
fidelity, of touching stories, he pierced as far as the Duchess Josiana’s 
heart. 

Josiana took a liking to that man of poverty and wit, an in- 
teresting combination. She presented him to Lord Dirry-Moir, 
gave him a shelter in her servants’ hall among her domestics, 
retained him in her household, was kind to him, and sometimes 
even spoke to him. Barkilphedro felt neither hunger nor cold 
again. Josiana addressed him in the second person; it was the 
fashion for great ladies to do so to men of letters, who allowed it. 
The Marquise de Mailly received Roy, whom she had never seen 
before, in bed, and said to him, “It’s thou who did’st the ‘ Année 
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galante’! Good morning.” Later on, the men of letters returned 
the custom. A day came when Fabre d’Eglantine said to the 
Duchesse de Rohan, “ N’est-tu pas la Chabot ?” 

For Barkilphedro to be “thee’d” and “thou’d” was a success ; 
he was overjoyed by it. He had aspired to this contemptuous 
familiarity. ‘“ Lady Josiana thee’s and thou’s me,” he would say to 
himself. And he would rub his hands. He profited by this theeing 
and thouing to make further way. He became a sort of constant 
attendant in Josiana’s private rooms ; in no way troublesome, unper- 
ceived, the duchess would almost have changed her shift before him. 
All this, however, was precarious. Barkilphedro was aiming at a 
position. A-duchess was half-way; an underground passage which 
did not lead to the queen,—there was the work he lacked. 

One day Barkilphedro said to Josiana,— 

* Would your grace like to make my fortune?” 

‘** What dost thou want ?” 

“ An appointment.” 

“An appointment? for thee!” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“What an idea! ¢ou to ask for an sgpclannant’ thou, who art 
good for nothing.” 

“ That’s just the reason.” 

Josiana burst out laughing. 

“ Among the offices to which you are unsuited, which dost thou 
desire ?” 

“‘ That of drawer of corks of the bottles of the ocean.” 

Josiana’s laughter redoubled. 

“What meanest thou? Thou art fooling.” 

“ No, madam.” 

“To amuse myself, I shall answer you seriously,” said the duchess. 
“*What dost thou wish to be? Repeat it.” 

“ Uncorker of the bottles of the ocean.” 

“‘ Everything is possible at court. Is there an onpapane of that 
kind ?” 

“Yes, madam,” 

“ This is news to me. Go on.” 

“ There is such an appointment.” 

“ Swear it on the soul which thou dost not possess.” 

“TI swear it.” 

“TI do not believe thee.” 

** Thank you, madam.” 

“ Then thou wishest > Begin again.” 
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“ To uncork the bottles of the ocean.” 

“This is a situation which can give little trouble. ‘Tis like 
grooming a bronze horse.” 

“ Very nearly.” 

“Nothing to do. Well, ’tis a situation to suit thee. Thou art 
good for that much.” 

“ You see I am good for something.” 

“Come! thou art talking nonsense. Is there such an appointment?” 

Barkilphedro assumed an attitude of deferential gravity. “‘ Madam, 
you had an august father, James II., king, and you have an illus- 
trious brother-in-law, George of Denmark, Duke of Cumberland ; 
your father was, and your brother is, Lord Admiral of England ——” 

“Ts what thou tellest me fresh news? I know all that as well as thou.” 

“ But here is what your Grace does not know. In the sea there 
are three kinds of things: those at the bottom, /agan ; those which 
float, flotsam; those which the sea throws up on the shore, jetsam.” 

“* And then ?” 

“These three things—/agan, flotsam, and jsetsam—belong to the 
lord high admiral.” 

“ And then?” 

“Your Grace understands ?” 

“ No.” 

“ All that is in the sea, all that sinks, all that floats, and all that is 
cast ashore—all belongs to the Admiral of England.” 

“Everything. Be itso. And then?” 

“‘ Except the sturgeon, which belongs to the king.” 

“T should have thought,” said Josiana, “all that would have be- 
longed to Neptune.” 

“ Neptune is a fool. He has given up everything. He has allowed 
the English to take everything. 

‘Finish what you were saying.” 

“¢ Prizes of the sea’ is the name given to ¢reasure trove.” 

“ Be it so.” 

“It is boundless: there is always something floating, something 
being cast up. It is the contribution of the sea—the tax which the 
ocean pays to England.” 

‘With all my heart. But pray make an end.” 

“Your Grace understands that in this way the ocean creates a 
department.” 

‘Where ?” 

“ At the Admiralty.” 

“What department ?” 

VoL. III., N. S. 1869, MM 
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“The Sea Prize Department.” 

“Well?” 

“The department is subdivided into three offices,—Lagan, Flot- 
sam, and Jetsam,—and in each there is an officer.” 

“ And then ?” 

“A ship at sea writes to give notice on any subject to those on 
land ;—that it is sailing in such a latitude,—that it has met a sea 
monster,—that it is in sight of shore,—that it is in distress,—that it 
is about to founder,—that it is lost, &c. The Captain takes a bottle, 
puts into it a bit of paper on which he has written the information, 
corks up the flask, and casts it into the sea. If the bottle goes to the 
bottom, it is in the department of the lagan officer ; if it floats, it is 
in the department of the flotsam officer ; if it be thrown upon shore, 
it concerns the jetsam officer.” 

* And thou wouldst like to be the jetsam officer ?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ And that is what thou callest uncorking the bottles of the ocean?” 

“Since there is such an appointment.” 

“Why dost thou wish for the last-named place in preference to 
both the others ?” 

*‘ Because it is vacant just now.”, 

‘In what does the appointment consist ?” 

“ Madam, in 1598 a tarred bottle, picked up by a man, conger- 
fishing on the strand of Epidium Promontorium, was brought to 
Queen Elizabeth; and a parchment drawn out of it, gave informa- 
tion to England that Holland had taken, without saying anything 
about it, an unknown country, Nova Zembla; that the capture had 
taken place in June, 1596; that in that country people were eaten 
by bears; and that the manner of passing the winter was described 
on a paper enclosed in a musket case hanging in the chimney of the 
wooden house built in the island, and left by the Dutchmen, who 
were all dead ; and that the chimney was built of a barrel with the 
end knocked out, sunk into the roof.” 

**T don’t understand much of thy rigmarole.” 

“Be itso. Elizabeth understood. A country the more for Hol- 
land was a country the less for England. The bottle which had 
given the information was held to be of importance ; and thencefor- 
ward an order was issued that anybody who should find a sealed 
bottle on the sea-shore should take it to the Lord Admiral of Eng- 
land, under pain.of the gallows. The Admiral entrusts the opening 
of such bottles to an officer, who presents the contents to the Queen 
if there be reason for so doing.” 
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“ Are many such bottles brought to the Admiralty ?” 

“ But few. But it’s all the same. The appointment exists. There 
is for the office a room and lodgings at the Admiralty.” 

“ And for that way of doing nothing, how is one paid ?” 

* One hundred guineas a year.” 

“ And thou wouldst inconvenience me for that much ?” 

“It is enough to live upon.” 

“ Like a beggar.” 

* As it becomes one of my sort.” 

“One hundred guineas! It’s a bagatelle.” 

“What keeps you for a minute, keeps us for a year. That’s the 
advantage of the poor.” 

“Thou shalt have the place.” 

A week afterwards, thanks to Josiana’s exertions, thanks to the 
influence of Lord David Dirry-Moir, Barkilphedro—safe thenceforward, 
drawn out of his precarious existence, lodged, entertained, with a 
salary of one hundred guineas—was installed at the Admiralty. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BARKILPHEDRO GNAWS HIS WAY. 


THERE is one thing which presses most and first of all: to be un- 
grateful. 

Barkilphedro was not wanting therein. 

Having received so many benefits from Josiana, he had naturally 
but one thought,—to revenge himself on her. When we add that 
Josiana was beautiful, great, young, rich, powerful, illustrious, while 
Barkilphedro was ugly, little, old, poor, dependent, obscure, he 
must necessarily revenge himself for this as well. 

When a man is made out of night, how is he to forgive so many 
beams of light ? 

Barkilphedro was an Irishman who had denied Ireland—a bad 
specimen, 

Barkilphedro had but one thing in his favour,—that he had a very 
big belly. A big belly passes for a sign of kind-heartedness. But 
his belly was but an addition to Barkilphedro’s hypocrisy; for 
the man was wicked. 

What was Barkilphedro’s age? None. The age necessary for 
his project of the moment. He was old in his wrinkles and grey 
hairs, young in the activity of his mind. He was active and pon- 
derous; a sort of hippopotamus-monkey. A royalist, certainly ; a 
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republican—who knows? A Catholic, perhaps ; a Protestant, doubt- 
less. For Stuart, probably ; for Brunswick, evidently. To be For, is 
a power only on the condition of being at the same time Against. 
Barkilphedro practised this wisdom. 

The appointment of drawer of the bottles of the ocean was not as 
absurd as Barkilphedro had appeared to make out. The complaints, 
which would in these times be termed declamations, of Garcia 
Fernandez in his “ Chart-Book of the Sea,” against the robbery of 
jetsam, called right of wreck, and against the pillage of wreck by 
the inhabitants of the coast, had created sensation in England, and 
had obtained for the shipwrecked this reform—that their goods, 
effects, and property, instead of being stolen by the country-people, 
were confiscated by the Lord High Admiral. All the débris of the sea 
cast upon the English shore—merchandise, broken hulls of ships, 
bales, chests, &c.—belonged to the Lord High Admiral; but—and 
here was revealed the importance of the place asked for by Barkil- 
phedro—the floating receptacles containing messages and declara- 
tions awakened particularly the attention of the Admiralty. Ship- 
wrecks are one of England’s gravest cares. Navigation being her 
life, shipwreck is her anxiety. England is kept in perpetual anxiety 
by the sea. The little glass bottle thrown to the waves by the 
doomed ship, contains final intelligence, precious from every point 
of view. Intelligence concerning the ship, intelligence concerning 
the crew, intelligence concerning the place, the time, and the man- 
ner of loss, intelligence concerning the winds which have broken up 
the vessel, intelligence concerning the currents which bore the float- 
ing flask ashore. The situation filled by Barkilphedro has been 
abolished more than a century, but it had its real utility. The last 
holder was William Hussey, of Doddington, in Lincolnshire. The 
man who held it was a sort of reporter of the chattels of the sea. All 
the closed and sealed-up vessels, bottles, flasks, jars, thrown upon the 
English coast by the tide, were brought to him. He alone had the 
right to open them ; he was first in the secrets of their contents; he 
put them in order, and ticketed them with his signature. The expres- 
sion “‘/oger un papier au greffe,” still used in the Channel Islands, is 
thence derived. To tell the truth, however, one precaution was 
taken. Not one of these bottles could be unsealed except in the 
presence of two jurors of the Admiralty sworn to secrecy, who 
signed, conjointly with the holder of the jetsam office, the official 
report of the opening. But these jurors being held to secrecy, there 
resulted for Barkilphedro a certain discretionary latitude ; it depended 
upon him, to a certain extent, to suppress a fact or bring it to light. 
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These fragile floating messages were far from being what Barkil- 
phedro had told Josiana, rare and insignificant. Sometimes they 
reached land with little delay ; at others after many years. That 
depended on the winds and the currents. The fashion of casting 
bottles on the surface of the sea has somewhat passed away, like that 
of vowing offerings, but in those religious times, those who were 
about to die were glad to send in that manner their last thought to God 
and to men, and at times these messages from the sea were plentiful 
at the Admiralty. A parchment preserved in the hall at Audlyene 
(ancient spelling), with notes by the Earl of Suffolk, Grand Treasurer 
of England under James I., bears witness that in the one year, 1615, 
fifty-two flasks, bladders, and tarred packets, containing mention of 
sinking ships, were brought and registered in the records of the Lord 
High Admiral. 

Court appointments are the drop of oil in the widow's cruse, they 
are ever increasing. Thus it is that the porter has become the 
chancellor, and the groom the constable. The special officer 
charged with the appointment desired and obtained by Barkilphedro, 
was invariably a confidential man. Elizabeth had wished that it 
should be so. At court, to speak of confidence is to speak of in- 
trigue, and to speak of intrigue is to speak of advancement. This 
functionary had ended by being a personage of some consideration. 
He was a clerk, and ranked directly after the two grooms of the 
almonry. He had the right of entrance into the palace, nevertheless, 
we must add, what was called the humble entrance—humilis in- 
troitus—and even into the bed-chamber. For it was the custom that 
he should inform the monarch, on occasions of sufficient importance, 
of the objects found, which were often very curious: the wills of men 
in despair—farewells cast to fatherland, revelations of falsified logs, 
bills of lading, and crimes committed at sea, legacies to the crown, 
&c. ; that he should maintain his records in communication with the 
court, and should account, from time to time, to the king or queen, 
concerning the opening of these inauspicious bottles. It was the 
black cabinet of the ocean. 

Elizabeth, who was always glad of an opportunity of speaking 
Latin, used to ask Tonfield, of Coley in Berkshire, jetsam officer 
of her day, when he brought her one of these papers, cast up by 
the sea—* Quid mihi scribit Neptunus?” (What does Neptune write 
me ?) 

The way had been eaten, the insect had succeeded. Barkil- 
phedro approached the queen. 

This was all he wanted. 
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To make his fortune? ° 

No. 

To unmake that of others ? 

A greater happiness. 

To hurt is to enjoy. 

To have within one the desire of injuring, vague but implacable, 
and never to lose sight of it, this is not given to all. 

Barkilphedro possessed that fixity of intention. 

As the bulldog holds on with his jaws, so did his thought. 

To feel himself inexorable gave him a depth of gloomy satisfac- 
tion. As long as he had a prey under his teeth, or in his soul, a 
certainty of evil-doing, he wanted nothing. 

He was happy, shivering in the cold which his neighbour was suffer- 
ing. To be malignant is an opulence. Such a man is believed to be 
poor, and, in truth, is so; but he has all his riches in malice, and 
prefers having them so. Everything is in what contents one. To do 
a bad turn, which is the same as a good turn, is better than money. 
Bad for him who endures, good for him who does it. Catesby, the 
colleague of Guy Fawkes, in the Popish powder plot, said: “To 
see parliament blown upside down, I wouldn’t give it up for a million 
sterling.” 

What was Barkilphedro? ‘That meanest and most terrible of 
things—an envious man. 

Envy is a thing ever easily placed at court. 

Courts abound in impertinent people, in idlers, in rich loungers 
hungering for gossip, in those who seek for needles in trusses of 
hay, in triflers, in banterers, bantered, in witty ninnies, who cannot 
do without converse with an envious man. 

What a refreshing thing is the evil spoken to you of others. 

Envy is good stuff to make a spy. There is a profound analogy 
between that natural passion, envy, and that social function, espion- 
age. ‘The spy hunts on others’ account, like the dog. The envious 
man hunts on his own, like the cat. 

A fierce Myself, such is the envious man. 

He has other qualities. Barkilphedro was discreet, secret, con- 
crete. He kept in everything and racked himself with his hate. 
Enormous baseness implies enormous vanity. He was liked by those 
whom he amused, and hated by all others; but he felt that he was 
disdained by those who hated him, and despised by those who liked 
him. He restrained himself. All his gall simmered noiselessly in 
his hostile resignation. He was indignant, as if rogues had the right 
to be so. He was the furies’ silent prey. . To swallow everything 
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was his talent. There were deaf wraths within him, frenzies of interior 
rage, black and brooding flames unseen; he was a smoke-consuming 
man of passion. The surface was smiling. He was kind, prompt, 
easy, amiable, obliging. Never mind:to whom, never mind where, 
he bowed. For a breath of wind he inclined to the earth. What a 
source of fortune to have a reed for a spine. These concealed and 
venomous beings are not so rare as is believed. We live surrounded 
by inauspicious crawling things. Wherefore the malevolent? A 
keen question. The dreamer constantly proposes it to himself, and 
the thinker never resolves it. Hence the sad eye of the philosophers 
ever fixed upon that mountain of darkness which is destiny, and 
from the top of which the colossal spectre of evil casts handfuls of 
serpents over the earth. 

Barkilphedro’s body was obese, and his face lean. Fat bust and 
bony countenance. His nails were channeled and short, his fingers 
knotted, his thumbs flat, his hair coarse, his temples wide apart, and 
a murderer’s forehead, broad and low. The littleness of his eye was 
hidden under his bushy eyebrows. His nose, long, sharp, and flabby, 
nearly met his mouth. Barkilphedro, properly attired as an emperor, 
would have somewhat resembled Domitian. His face of muddy yellow, 
might have been modelled in slimy paste—his immovable cheeks were 
like putty ; he had all kinds of refractory wrinkles ; the angle of his 
jaw was massive, his chin heavy, his ear underbred. In repose, and 
seen in profile, his upper lip was raised at an acute angle, showing two 
teeth. Those teeth seemed to look at you. The teeth can look, 
just as the eye can bite. 

Patience, temperance, continence, reserve, self-control, amenity, 
deference, gentleness, politeness, sobriety, chastity, completed and 
finished Barkilphedro. He calumniated those virtues by their pos- 
Session. 

In a short time Barkilphedro had taken a foothold at court. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
INFERI. 


THERE are two ways of taking a footing at court. In the clouds 
and you are august ; in the mud and you are powerful. 

In the first case, you belong to Olympus. 

In the second case, you belong to the private closet. 

He who belongs to Olympus has but the thunderbolts, he who is 
of the private closet has the police. 
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The house of office contains all the instruments of government, and 
sometimes, for it is a traitor, its chastisement. Nero goes there to 
die. Then it is called the latrines. 

Generally it is less tragic. It is there that Alberoni admires Ven- 
déme. Royal personages willingly make it their place of audience. 
It takes the place of the throne. Louis XIV. receives the Duchess 
of Burgundy there. Philip V. is shoulder to shoulder there with the 
queen. The priests penetrate into it. The private closet is sometimes 
a branch of the confessional. Therefore it is that at court there are 
underground fortunes—not always the least. If, under Louis XI., you 
would be great, be Pierre de Rohan, Marshal of France; if you 
would be influential, be Olivier le Daim, the barber ; if you would, 
under Mary de Medicis, be glorious, be Sillery, the Chancellor ; if 
you would be a person of consideration, be la Hannon, the lady’s- 
maid ; if you would, under Louis XV., be illustrious, be Choiseul, 
the minister; if you would be formidable, be Lebel, the valet. 
Given, Louis X1V., Bontemps, who makes his bed, is more powerful 
than Louvois who raises his armies, and Turenne who gains his vic- 
tories. From Richelieu, take Pére Joseph, and you have Richelieu 
nearly empty. There is the mystery the less. His eminence in 
scarlet is magnificent ; his eminence in grey is terrible. What power 
in being a worm! All the Narvaez amalgamated with all the 
O’Donnells do less work than one Sor Patrocinio. 

Of course, the condition of this power is littleness. If you would 
remain powerful, remain petty. Be nothingness. The serpent in 
repose, twisted inte a circle, is a figure at the same time of the 
infinite and of naught. 

One of these viperine fortunes had fallen to Barkilphedro. 

He had crawled where he wished. 

Flat beasts can get in everywhere. Louis XIV. had bugs in his 
bed and Jesuits in his policy. 

The incompatibility is nil. 

In this world everything is a clock. To gravitate, is to oscillate. 
One pole is attracted to the other. Francis I. is attracted by Tribou- 
let ; Louis XIV. is attracted by Lebel. There exists a deep affinity 
between this extreme elevation and this extreme debasement. 

It is abasement which directs. Nothing easier of comprehension. 
It is the one below who pulls the strings. No more convenient posi- 
tion. He is the eye, and has the ear. He is the eye of the govern- 
ment ; he has the ear of the king. To have the ear of the king, is 
to draw and shut, at one’s whim, the bolt of the royal conscience, 
and to throw into that conscience whatever one wishes. The mind 
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of the king is his cupboard ; if he be a rag-picker, it is his basket. 
The ears of kings belong not to kings, and therefore it is that, on the 
whole, the poor devils are not altogether responsible for their actions. 
He who does not possess his thought, does not possess his deed. A 
king obeys—what? Any evil spirit buzzing from outside in his ear. 
Dark fly of the abyss. 

This buzzing commands. A reign is a dictation. 

The loud voice is the sovereign; the low voice, sovereignty. 
Those who know how to distinguish, in a reign, this low voice, and to 
hear what it whispers to the loud, are the real historians. 


CHAPTER IX, 


HATE IS AS STRONG AS LOVE. 


QUEEN ANNE had several of these low voices about her; Barkil- 
phedro was one. 

Besides the queen, he secretly worked, influenced, and plotted 
upon Lady Josiana and Lord David. As we have said, he whispered 
in three ears. One more than Dangeau. Dangeau whispered in 
but two, in the days when, thrusting himself between Louis XIV., 
in love with Henrietta, his sister-in-law, and Henrietta, in love 
with Louis XIV., her brother-in-law, Louis’s secretary, without the 
knowledge of Henrietta, and Henrietta without the knowledge of 
Louis, there, in the midst of the love of the two Marionettes, he 
made the questions and replies. 

Barkilphedro was so cheerful, so accepting, so incapable of taking 
up the defence of anybody, with so little devotion at bottom, so 
ugly, so mischievous, that it was quite natural that a regal personage 
should come to be unable to do without him. Once Anne had 
tasted Barkilphedro she would have no other flatterer. He flattered 
her as they flattered Louis the Great, by stinging their neighbours. 
“ The king being ignorant,” says Madame de Montchevreuil, “ one is 
obliged to mock at the savants.” 

To poison the sting, from time to time, is the acme of art. Nero 
loves to see Locusta at work. Royal palaces are very easily entered ; 
these madrepores have a way in soon guessed at, contrived, examined, 
and scooped out at need by the gnawing thing which is called the 
courtier. A pretext to enter is sufficient. Barkilphedro, having 
found this pretext, his position with the queen soon became the same 
as that with the Duchess Josiana—that of an indispensable domestic 
animal. A witticism risked one day by him immediately led to his 
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understanding the queen perfectly, and how exactly to estimate her 
kindness of heart. The queen was greatly attached to her Lord 
Steward, William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, who was a great 
fool. This lord, who had obtained every Oxford degree, and did 
not know how to spell, one fine morning committed the folly of 
dying. To die is a very imprudent thing at court, for there is 
then no further restraint in speaking of you. The queen, in the 
presence of Barkilphedro, lamented the event, finally exclaiming, 
with a sigh: 

“It is a pity that so many virtues should have been borne, and 
served by so poor an intellect.” 

** Dieu veuille avoir son Ane,” whispered Barkilphedro, in a low 
voice, and in French. 

The queen smiled. Barkilphedro noted the smile. His conclusion 
was that biting pleased. Free licence had been given to his spite. 
From that day he thrust his curiosity everywhere, and his malignity 
with it. He was given his way, so much was he feared. He who 
can make the king laugh makes the rest tremble. He was a powerful 
buffoon. Every day he worked his way forward—underground. 
Barkilphedro was become a necessity. Many great people honoured 
him with their confidence, to the extent of charging him, when they 
required him, with their shameful commissions. 

There are wheels within wheels at court. Barkilphedro became 
the moving power. Have you remarked, in certain mechanisms, the 
smallness of the motive wheel ? 

Josiana, in particular, who,as we have explained, made use of Barkil- 
phedro’s talent for spying, reposed such confidence in him, that she had 
not hesitated to intrust him with one of the master-keys of her apart- 
ments, by means of which he was able to enter them at any hour. 
This excessive licence of insight into private life was in fashion in the 
seventeenth century. It was called “giving the key.” Josiana had 
given two of these confidential keys—Lord David had one, Barkil- 
phedro the other. However, entering straight into bedchambers 
was, in the old code of manners, a thing not in the least surprising. 
Thence resulted incidents. 

Barkilphedro excelled in making cunning discoveries, which place 
the great in the power of the little. His walk in the dark was 
winding, soft, clever. Like every perfect spy, he was composed of 
the inclemency of the executioner and the patience of a micograph. 
He was a born courtier. Every courtier is a noctambulist. The 
courtier prowls in the night, which is called power. He carries a 
dark lantern in his hand. He lights up what spot he wishes, and 
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remains in darkness himself. What he seeks with his lantern is not 
a man, it is a fool. What he finds is the king. 

Kings do not like to see those about them pretend to greatness. 
Irony aimed at any one but themselves has a charm for them. The 
talent of Barkilphedro consisted in a perpetual dwarfing of the peers 
and princes to the advantage of her royal majesty’s stature, increased 
in proportion. The master-key held by Barkilphedro was made with 
two sets of wards, one at each end, so as to open the inner apartments 
in both Josiana’s favourite residences,—Hunkerville House in London, 
Corleone Lodge at Windsor. These two houses were part of the Clan- 
charlie inheritance. Hunkerville House was on the borders of Oldgate. 
Oldgate, in London, was a gate which was entered by the Harwich 
road, and on which was displayed a statue of Charles II., having on 
his head a painted angel, and beneath his feet a carved lion and uni- 
corn. From Hunkerville House, in a westerly wind, you heard the 
peals of St. Marylebone. Corleone Lodge was a Florentine palace 
of brick and stone, with a marble colonnade, built on pilework, at 
Windsor, at the end of the wooden bridge, and having one of the 
finest courts in England. 

In the latter palace, near Windsor Castle, Josiana was within the 
queen’s reach. Nevertheless, Josiana liked it. 

Almost nothing in appearance, all in roots ; such was the influence 
of Barkilphedro over the queen. There is nothing more difficult than 
to drag up these bad grasses of court—they take deep root, and offer 
no hold above the surface. To root out a Roquelaure, a Triboulet, 
or a Brummel, is almost impossible. 

From day to day, and more and more, did the queen take Barkil- 
phedro into her good graces. Sarah Jennings is famous ; Barkilphe- 
dro is unknown. ‘The fact of his having been remains unknown. 
The name of Barkilphedro has not reached as far as history. All the 
moles are not caught by mole-trappers. 

Barkilphedro, once a candidate for orders, had studied a little of 
everything. Skimming all things, leaves naught for result. One may 
be victim of the omnis res scibilis. Having the vessel of the Danaides 
under one’s skull is the misfortune of a whole race of learned men, 
who may be termed the sterile. What Barkilphedro had put in his 
brain had left it empty. 

The mind, like nature, abhors vacuum. Into emptiness, nature 
puts love; the mind, often puts hate. Hate occupies. Hate for 
hate’s sake exists. Art for art’s sake exists in nature more than is 
believed. One hates—one must do something. Gratuitous hate— 
formidable word! It means hate, which is itself its own payment. 
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The bear lives by licking his claws. Indefinitely, no. Those claws 
must be refreshed. Something must be put beneath them. 

To hate indistinctly is sweet, and suffices for a time ; but one must 
end by having an object. An animosity diffused over creation 
exhausts, like every solitary enjoyment. Hate without an object is 
like a shooting-match without a target. What lends interest to the 
game is a heart to be pierced. One cannot hate solely for honour ; 
some seasoning is necessary—a man, a woman, somebody, to destroy. 
This service of making the game interesting, of offering an end, of 
throwing passion into hate by fixing it on an object, of amusing the 
hunter by the sight of a living prey, of giving the watcher the hope 
of seeing the warm smoking and boiling of blood about to flow ; 
to amuse the birdcatcher by the credulity of the uselessly winged 
lark, to be a fool unknowingly, reared for murder by a master mind, 
this exquisite and horrible service, of which the person rendering 
it is unconscious, Josiana rendered Barkilphedro. 

Thought is a projectile. Barkilphedro had, from the first day, 
begun to aim at Josiana the evil intentions which were in his mind. 
An intention and a carbine are like each other. 

Barkilphedro aimed at Josiana, directing against the duchess all his 
secret malice, That astonishes you! What has the bird done to 
you at which you fire your gun? It is to eat it, you say. And so it 
was with Barkilphedro. 

Josiana could not be struck in the heart—the spot where an enigma 
exists is hard to wound ; but she could be struck in the head—that 
is, in her pride. It was there that she thought herself strong, and 
that she was weak. 

Barkilphedro had found it out. If Josiana had been able to see 
clearly through the night of Barkilphedro, if she had been able to dis- 
tinguish what lay in ambush behind his smile, that proud woman, so 
highly situated, would probably have trembled. Fortunately for the tran- 
quillity of her sleep, she was in complete ignorance of what there was 
in the man. The unexpected spreads, one knows not whence. The 
profound depths of life are dangerous. There is no small hate. Hate 
is always enormous. It preserves its stature in the smallest being, 
and remains a monster. An elephant hated by a worm is in danger. 
Even ere he struck, Barkilphedro felt, with joy, the foretaste of the 
evil action which he was about to commit. He did not as yet know 
what he was going to do to Josiana; but he had made up his mind 
to do something. To have decided thus far was to have done a 
great deal. To crush Josiana utterly would have been too great a 
success. He did not hope for so much ; but to humiliate her, lessen 
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her, bring her grief, redden her proud eyes with tears of rage—what 
a success! He counted on it. Tenacious, diligent, faithful to the 
torment of his neighbour, not to be torn away, nature had not formed 
him for nothing. He well understood how to find the flaw in Josiana’s 
golden armour, and how to make the blood of that Olympian flow. 

What benefit, we ask again, would accrue to him in so doing? 
An immense benefit. Doing evil to one who had done good to 
him. What is an envious man? An ungrateful one. He hates the 
light which lights and warms him. Zoilus hated the boon which 
Homer was. To inflict on Josiana what would now-a-days be called 
vivisection—to place her, all convulsed, on his table of anatomy ; 
to dissect her alive, at his leisure, in a surgery; to cut her up, as 
an amateur, while she should scream; this dream delighted Barkil- 
phedro ! 

To arrive at this result it was necessary to suffer a little himself, 
which he did willingly. We pinch ourselves with our own pincers. 
The knife in shutting cuts our fingers. What matters? That he 
should partake of Josiana’s torture was a result of little moment. 
The executioner handling the red-hot iron, when about to brand a 
prisoner, takes no care. Because another suffers much, he suffers 
nothing. To see the victim writhe takes all pain from the inflicter. 

Do all the harm you can, whatever be the result. 

Constructing evil for others is complicated with an acceptation 
of obscure responsibility. We risk ourself in the danger which we 
impel towards another, so much does the chain of events bring 
unexpected miscarriages. This does not stop the man who is truly 
malicious. He feels as much joy as the patient suffers agony. He 
is tickled by the laceration of the victim. The malicious man blooms 
hideously. Punishment reflects itself on him in nourishment. The 
Duke of Alva warmed his hands at the stake. The burning was 
torture, the reflected warmth pleasure. ‘That such transpositions are 
possible makes one shiver. Our dark side is unfathomable. Sw- 
plice exquis (exquisite torture)—the expression is in Bodin*—has 
perhaps this terrible triple sense. ‘Torment sought for ; suffeying of 
the tormented ; delight of the tormentor. 

Ambition—appetite ; all these words signify some one sacrificed 
to some one satisfied. It is sad that hope should be wicked. In 
feeling volition towards a creature, it is the volition to work him evil. 
Why not to confer benefit? Why should the outpourings of our 
wishes flow to the side of evil? One of the hardest labours of the 
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just man is to expunge from his soul a malevolence which it is diffi- 
cult to efface. Almost all our desires, when examined, contain what 
we dare not avow. 

In the completely wicked man this hideous perfection exists. So 
much the worse for others, signifies so much the better for himself. 
The shadow of man is cavernous. 

Josiana in that plenitude of security given by ignorant pride, 
had a contempt for all danger. The feminine faculty of disdain is 
extraordinary. Josiana possessed a disdain, unconscious, involuntary, 
and confident. Barkilphedro was to her so contemptible, she would 
have been astonished had anyone remarked to her that such a 
creature existed. She went, and she came, and laughed at this man 
who regarded her obliquely. Thoughtful, he bided his time. 

In proportion as he waited, his determination to wreck this 
woman’s life augmented. It was an inexorable high tide of malice. 

In the meantime he gave himself excellent reasons for this deter- 
mination. It must not be thought that scoundrels are deficient in 
self-esteem. They enter into details with themselves in their lofty 
monologues, and they take matters with a high hand. How? This 
Josiana had bestowed charity on him! She had shaken some crumbs 
of her enormous wealth on him, as on a mendicant. She had nailed 
and riveted him to an office which was unworthy him. Yes; that he, 
Barkilphedro, almost a clergyman, of varied and profound talent, a 
learned . personage, having in him the material for a bishop, had for 
employment the registration of shards fit only to scrape Job’s sores, 
should pass his life in the garret of a register office in gravely un- 
corking stupid bottles, incrusted with all the nastiness of the sea, in 
deciphering moist parchments, the filth of conjuring books, the devil 
of wills, or unreadable old women’s stories, was the fault of this Josiana. 
Worst of all! this creature “thee’d” and “thou’d” him! And should 
he not revenge himself ?—should he not punish such conduct? Ah, 
well, in this case there would no longer be justice on earth ! 


(Zo be continued.) 








LAW AND DESTITUTION. 


N seeking to know the direction in which improvements may 
hopefully be made in our existing Poor Laws, it is desirable 
to recapitulate briefly the relation between law and destitu- 

4 tion, so as to form a very clear conception of the contingencies 
against which public provision may and may not be made. We have 
seen that the right to relief, irrespective of any return being made 
for it by work or otherwise, is a claim which could not be asserted 
by any honest man without a loss of self-respect, and that the 
concession of such a right is calculated to undermine the springs of 
independence, to remove the necessity for individual exertion, and 
the exercise of forethought, sobriety, and thrift. The law cannot 
relieve any man of any portion of his responsibility with respect to 
his own maintenance, and that of those depending on his exertions 
for support. Moreover, justice and freedom alike require that no 
man who fulfils his duty should be amenable to law ; it is only when, 
by failing, he inflicts injustice or injury upon others, that he is. 
rightly interfered with. Pauperism, or the habit of depending on 
others, may be regarded as a species of theft ; and as it is only right 
that every man should be regarded as honest until the contrary is 
proved, the law ought not to impose penalties or degrading conditions 
on the destitute without sufficient evidence of an intention to impose. 
The test of a perfect poor law is, that as in the case of crime, it 
should permit us to conceive a state of things when all enactments 
shall be obsolete, society being so completely organised that all 
persons may be able to provide for the contingencies which arise, 
without having recourse to any legal claim. Let us carry on the 
argument a little further, and try to observe the probable effect of 
making, as the legislature has now done, a public provision for 
habitual thieves not convicted of any special crime. Observe, there 
is no right to punish them, the most that can be done is to detain 
them in a suitable barrack, and there supply them with moderate but 
sufficient diet to be earned by ordinary, but neither excessive nor 
penal labour. Now, these conditions are not always within the reach 
of honest men, thousands of whom would be glad to sacrifice some 
portion of their liberty for the opportunity of supporting themselves 
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by honest work. When Mr. Frederick Hill commenced his Inspec- 
tions of the Scotch gaols, he found in existence the very merciful 
practice of allowing prisoners to remain after the expiration of their 
sentence, on the condition of submitting themselves voluntarily to 
all the hardships and privations of prison discipline. In Glasgow, 
between thirty and forty prisoners had availed themselves of this 
permission, suffering a voluntary incarceration with hard labour as 
an alternative to crime. It became Mr. Hill’s duty to order their 
discharge. ‘They were turned out without friends to give them work, 
and the result was that every one of them returned to the prison as 
convicts within the next six months. It is scarcely possible to 
institute conditions so irksome or repulsive as that men of a certain 
character will not voluntarily submit to them if only by so doing 
they may escape the necessity of work. The governor of Chatham 
Prison expresses his astonishment that there are some prisoners who 
prefer to exist on bread and water in separate cells, in a state of 
idleness, to doing their work and receiving ordinary diet, and these 
men apparently commit one offence after another with no other object 
than escaping work. No doubt these are exceptional cases; but 
they represent a phase of the question which cannot be ignored, and 
they demonstrate that just in proportion as a man becomes physically 
and morally deteriorated, in that proportion he becomes less and less 
amenable to any self-acting physical or moral test. 

But it will be said that whilst it is admitted that a public provision 
for the support of criminals and paupers must theoretically afford a 
stimulus to crime and pauperism, such a theory is altogether im- 
practical in fact. It is argued that there is a state of things for which 
a prompt and immediate remedy is imperatively required. Nests of 
crime grow upon our hands and paupers flourish. The two are eating 
into the vitals of the country. Something must be done. Voluntary 
religion and philanthropy have obviously failed. The State must in- 
tervene, for if we do not take care of the criminal he will rob and 
molest us, if not of the pauper, he will die. Our pockets suffer, and 
our sense of humanity is shocked. Theory and principle must yield to 
expediency and present interest. But the urgency of the case does not 
alter the principles of treatment. If we are convinced that the legal 
relief of destitution does but increase the evil of pauperism, if it is 
beyond the power of governments to abrogate the universal and 
salutary law that suffering is necessarily the consequence of sin, if, 
moreover, we see a glimmering hope that every man may be made 
thoroughly independent by the proper development of the whole 
man, and by the organisation of the safeguards against death by 
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destitution, which Nature has provided, then we may be content to 
carry out our conclusions with absolute faith in their eventual 
success, 

Hitherto we have been continually expecting too much. The law 
of real progress is necessarily slow; we have legislated for destitution 
as if it were a thing which could be cured by law, and this in spite of 
our daily experience, that every provision which removes from the 
destitute the responsibility of self-maintenance, and isolates him from 
the affection of his friends and the sympathies of his fellow men, 
does but increase the number of the really destitute, and of those 
who starve to death. We seem to forget that an adult pauper, like a 
confirmed criminal, is an irreclaimable animal. He cares very little 
where you put him, or how you clothe him, but he is very scrupulous 
as to his food, because the law has very kindly given him the 
privilege of seeing that he is not cheated of any portion of his right, 
either as to weight or quality. He is also very particular as to what 
he does. He rarely objects to a little light amusement, to wile away 
the monotony of workhouse existence. 

The law has also considerately provided that the pauper shall not be 
employed upon any very useful work, and the last thing thought of is 
the calling forth of his industrial powers. The moment he is fed at the 
cost of the State, he is instructed in the idle and unprofitable occupa- 
tions of oakum-picking, stone-breaking, &c. The law is also par- 
ticularly anxious that his freedom shall not in any way be abridged. 

He can enter the workhouse as often as he likes, and he can 
discharge himself on giving three hours’ notice. More than 600 hotels 
are thus provided for him, at which he can demand admission at any 
hour of the day or night, and then we are foolish enough to expect 
that the man who has thus been educated to fly to legal resources 
in every difficulty will forsake the life of dependence, and begin 
to support himself by continuous and honest labour. But more 
than this, we have not appreciated the fact that this dreadful and 
immoral state is just as hereditary as physical peculiarity. The 
pauper child inherits the idleness, ignorance, improvidence, to- 
gether with the physical weakness and personal defects which have 
been acquired under the influence of destitution; nay, even the 
tendency to drunkenness cannot be escaped. 

Under these circumstances it would be folly to expect any other 
result than failure, and the inauguration of a better system would 
scarcely do more than check the increase of pauperism which is now 
so threatening. It would be a hopeful day indeed, if a system of 


prevention could be commenced at once, If instead of allowing the 
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children of the lowest poor to grow up sickly, diseased, ignorant and 
vicious, we were to take them manfully in hand, and like the Jews in 
London take care that there should be no second race of paupers, 
we should then be certain that the most material source of increase 
had been checked. From such considerations, it follows that we 
have no alternative so far as legislation is concerned, but turn our 
attention to preventive means, which may be divided into two 
divisions, viz.:—the primary, which are education and the external 
conditions of morality and health ; and the secondary, which present 
to the individual the opportunity of combining with his neighbours 
and fellow men for the purpose of meeting those contingencies which 
he cannot provide against alone. 

It is not my intention to enter very largely into the question of 
education; but I cannot allow the subject to pass by without 
endorsing the opinion of Dr. Hodgson, that “reading and writing are 
far too much regarded, not as all education, but as all the education 
that can be secured for and by the children of the mass—nay, as all 
that it is important for them to obtain.” If, as Miss Nightingale 
suggests, the three R’s—Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic—often lead 
to Rascaldom, it becomes a very important question to ascertain what 
the basis of an independent education really is. Fortunately, we have 
not far to go, since no one will doubt that the habit of plain honest 
industry is nearly all that is essentially required to make an in- 
dependent labourer. Intellectual acquirements -will, in their proper 
sphere, assist, but without industry and its natural complement, 
honesty, they are frequently worse than useless. Work, then, is the 
first of our necessities, and fortunately it is also the strongest of our 
instincts, so that if the opportunities for labour and the sweets which 
follow, are afforded to the child, they are continued and embraced 
with pleasure by the man. 

It appears to me that a most unfortunate change has been effected 
in the industrial training of the young by the introduction of machi- 
nery. The manufacture of linen and woollen goods within the 
present century has been transferred from the home to the factory- 
Less than a hundred years ago every member of every family in the 
kingdom, from the peer to the peasant, took part in the operations 
of spinning, weaving, knitting, and sewing. Home-spun and home- 
made articles of necessity were to be found alike in the cottages of 
the poor and the palaces of the rich. Every home was a school for 
industrial training. Almost as soon as the child could walk, it was 
made to take its share in the operations upon which the family 
depended for their clothes and other comforts. Each member of the 
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household, according to his power and opportunity, took part and 
pride in the manufacture of useful articles, some of which were 
destined to be handed down from generation to generation as models 
of taste and industry. What a splendid education for the young! 
To see the flax gathered from the fields and the wool shorn; to 
assist in the spinning of the thread, the winding on the bobbin, the 
weaving of the cloth, the knitting of the hose, and the making of the 
coat and kirtle ; to observe that the noble lady at the Hall was simi- 
larly occupied ; to receive her smile of ‘approbation when the simple 
home-spun dress or dainty linen was worn at festivals and church ;— 
all this, I say, constituted an education for which no substitute has 
as yet been found, and I cannot but think that the habits of the 
industrial classes have suffered much in consequence. The child’s 
chief source of employment at home is now the dressing of a doll or 
the reading of a story book; and in the village school habits of 
languid inattention are too often cultivated in preference to genuine 
work. In my experience I have only met with two schools in which 
all the pupils, boys and girls alike, are employed for three hours a 
day on needlework and knitting; yet it is obvious that such occupa- 
tions are far more likely to teach them the habit of industry than 
weak attempts to concentrate attention on the A B C. The un- 
meaning exercises and movements carried on in many of our schools 
are but a faint representation of what physical and industrial training 
ought to be. To develop a sense of the value of labour, it is neces- 
sary to begin early in life, and to associate its practice with the idea 
of usefulness and the advantages of wage. I protest very strongly 
against the tendency to decry work even for the youngest children 
who are sent to school. The abuse of a thing does not justify 
neglect,.and if the children of the present generation were brought 
up more perfectly in useful industry, I cannot doubt that we should 
have a higher estimate of the dignity of labour and more independent 
men. 

But in the next place, as preventives of pauperism, we need to. 
secure for the poor the external conditions of morality and health. 
Here also, without going deeply into the subject, I desire to remark 
that these conditions cannot be obtained by unassisted legislation, 
nor by a mere staff of paid officials. If you were to map out England 
into a series of sanitary districts, and appoint a special health-officer 
to each, with full powers to put an end to every sanitary defect, they 
would only be able to improve the sanitary condition of the masses 
in proportion rather to their moral than their legal powers. Hence 


what is wanted is a moral force, and that is not to be had from the 
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sober exertions of merely paid officials. There must be such an 
organisation as will utilise the intelligence of the better educated for 
the benefit of the ignorant. This must be done in a friendly and 
persuasive spirit, and I venture to think a system of house to house 
visitation by voluntary agents, under the direction of public officers, 
is the only mode of meeting the difficulty. Such an unpaid agency 
would augment the power of the sanitary officer a thousandfold. It 
would bring an irresistible moral force to bear upon the selfishness of 
landlords and the filthy habits of the poor. It would lay bare the 
costly evils of over-crowding and disease. It would teach the poor 
the conditions upon which health and independence hang, and the 
rich the sources from which pauperism springs. 

The secondary preventives which may be promoted by judicious 
legislation are the organisation of the means for meeting the con- 
tingencies which a man cannot reasonably be expected to provide 
against by his own unaided efforts. These contingencies are want 
of work, sickness, old age, and death. 

Although it is clearly the duty of every man to provide himself 
with work, it will be conceded that with his limited knowledge of the 
labour market, his unwillingness to leave his home and neighbour- 
hood upon an indefinite search for employment amongst strangers, 
and his general ignorance as to causes which affect his rate of wage, 
that he is quite unable to command continuous employment by his own 
unaided efforts, or make such reasonable provision as will enable him 
to tide over the difficulties which are certain to arise at uncertain or 
even stated intervals. It is, however, no part of the duty of a 
government to find him work. The common law of England has 
indeed provided that the labourer shall have a claim to a fair share 
of the produce of the soil upon which he has been born, but this 
necessarily involves the duty of assisting in the cultivation. Whilst, 
therefore, I would utterly deny the right of the labourer to sub- 
sistence irrespective of a return by work, I cannot refuse him the 
opportunity of earning sufficient to maintain himself and those 
depending on him in health, provided he has exercised due exertion 
and self-denial on his own account, and cannot obtain that sufficiency 
in any other way. Before providing either relief or work, it is 
absolutely necessary to reduce the excuse of want of employment to 
a minimum, and by so doing establish a broad line of distinction 
between the thieving pauper and the industrious and thrifty man, 

Now, undoubtedly, much can be done by the legislature to take 
away the excuse of want of work. I do not allude to political and 
fiscal changes, but simply to the enactment of arrangements which 
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would assist the individual in finding a market for his labour. When 
a merchant has a cargo of corn to sell, he, like his labourer, desires 
to take it to the dearest market. The law provides him with the 
necessary knowledge. He consults the official register of the prices 
ruling in London, Liverpool, Aberdeen, or Glasgow, and acts accord- 
ingly. ‘Those mysterious quotations of shirtings, &c., determine the 
destination of our exports; and at the cost of a clerk at 30s. per 
week, and a few postage stamps, the Amalgamated Carpenters can 
tell at any moment whether carpenters are wanted in any town or 
district. Such information is beyond the means of the individual 
labouring man, and there is no possible organisation by which he 
can obtain it without the assistance of the Government, whose highest 
and purest function is to enable men to act in common for the 
common good. ‘The least the Government can do, therefore, is to 
provide a system of labour registration, so that masters and men may 
be informed as to their mutual wants. A register of wages in every 
district would also tend to a better distribution of labourers, and 
would probably destroy the anomalies which now exist. When a 
labouring man is destitute from want of work, he does not know 
where to go. He may be looking for a master in London for weeks 
together, and yet not find him, although there might be a master 
looking out for him all the time. In promoting speedy employment 
of the destitute, the Government is at the same time promoting the 
economy and welfare of the entire community. 

To tell a labourer where he can obtain work is, therefore, the first 
duty which devolves upon the executive which deals with destitution ; 
but as there may be a difficulty, or, at all events, a necessary delay 
in the actual setting of the man on work, it is the duty of the indi- 
vidual to have provided also against this contingency, and of the 
Government to provide machinery by which it may de done. No 
man can alone do this; and the benefit societies, as now existing, 
although affording a complete demonstration of the willingness of the 
labouring classes to help and depend upon themselves, are, neverthe- 
less, a failure. At this moment there are upwards of 23,000 certified 
friendly societies in England and Wales, of which the learned Regis- 
trar may well say that he cannot satisfy himself of the solvency of 
twenty. The vast majority of these societies (composed, be it re- 
membered, of persons who prove their desire to secure solvency and 
good management by availing themselves of the advice and protec- 
tion of the law) are at this moment eminently unsafe. There are 
also many thousands of Brummagem clubs which, from their defective 
organisation, cannot have their rules certified. In July, 1867, there 
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were in the workhouses of England 12,260 adult males not able- 
bodied, and 3060 who were fit to work. And of these, according to 
a return made to Parliament, no less than 4015 had been members 
of benefit societies. If the returns of out-door paupers could be 
obtained, we should find a similar state of things ; indeed, there are 
at this moment thousands who have attempted in vain to provide for 
the contingencies of destitution, sickness, and old age ; and, who but 
for the rottenness of the present system, would now have been in the 
receipt of a sufficient sum to preserve themselves from pauperism. 
“‘ The heart aches,” says the Rev. T. Y. Stratton, “ to record that the 
weekly savings of the labourers, though sufficient, if invested in a 
trustworthy and durable provident institution, to raise them above 
pauperism, are devoted to the maintenance of treacherous refuges for 
poor men in distress, all of which have a trap-door through which 
their members eventually fall into the union workhouse, or otherwise 
burden the poor-rate.” There is, therefore, no trustworthy system of 
insurances suited to the requirements of the industrial class; and, 
until such a system is offered, it will be impossible to refuse food and 
shelter to any who are destitute, and to make any distinction between 
those who do and do not try to help themselves. The existence of 
fraudulent societies is a sufficient excuse for depending on the rates, 
which would at once be relieved of an enormous charge by the 
inauguration of a safer system. 

As a remedy for destitution from want of work, I would propose a 
system of public insurance, calculated to secure the insurer for a 
given period from absolute destitution. Practically, we might set this 
down at about 3s. per head per week, a sum which would certainly be 
a great assistance in time of need, and, at the same time, offer no 
temptation as an alternative to work. This sum, payable for a 
limited number of weeks, would be insured on the payment of a 
small premium, either made in one sum or by instalments, the 
amount being calculated on the experience of labouring men and of 
societies which already provide for this contingency. It would be 
delivered by the executive of relief on satisfactory proof that the indi- 
vidual had been without employment of any kind for one week imme- 
diately preceding the application, and it would be available in any 
part of the United Kingdom by an order on the Post Office. Im- 
position should be regarded as a theft, and its detection should be 
encouraged by reward. The widest distinction would thus be made 
between those who provide beforehand and those who do not. The 
one but receives his own, the other is at the mercy of the State. The 
one is at liberty to look about for work, the other must be detained 
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in workhouses under reformatory discipline calculated to enforce the 
distinction, and make real independence the more eligible state. 

Upon this distinction educational resources and individual personal 
interest could be brought to bear. At present a labourer has no 
satisfactory means of providing for the dull winter when his ordinary 
employer cannot find him work. It is out of the power of any man 
to help him ; for if he attempt to save, it may be that his savings 
will be far below the necessities of his individual case. Under 
such circumstances he is at the mercy of his employers, who, being 
guardians, are the executive of the Poor Law system. These gentle- 
men are not likely to encourage either the removal or the independ- 
ence of their men, because the result would be a raising of the wages. 
The labourer would say, “Give me more wages in harvest time, that 
I may provide against the idle days of winter.” But the employer 
says, “No: if you are then destitute, I will relieve you from the 
rates, and share the burden with the landlords and the owners of real 
property, who assist to pay them.” 


J. H. SraLvarp, M.B. Lonp.,-&c. 
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“ AT LAST.” 


if. HAT have the firs whispered each other 
Ever since I was ill >— 

Nodding their heads with, “ Brother, Brother, 
The house seemeth strangely still.” 


Nodding their heads as I have seen them 
Through half-closed eyes at noon— 

There’s some deep mystery between them, 
Something will happen soon ! 


Dead friends’ faces, so weirdly thronging, 
Flit through my sleepless brain— 

Still in my ears goes singing-songing, 
Ever the same sad strain !— 


Still the old firs whisper each other, 
Morning, and night, and noon,— 

Nodding their heads with, “ Brother, Brother, 
Something will happen soon!” 


Can it be that at last I’m lying 
On Death’s cold twilight shore ? 
Sometimes I fancy that I’ve been dying 
These three long years or more !— 
* * * * 
Darker, darker, the room is growing, 
Dim eyes can barely see ; 
What of that, to a spirit going 
Where Heaven’s own light shall be ! 





















A CHURCHMAN’S CHARITY. 


i: N the following pages we record one of the most interesting 
“ and singular phases of Church History. It is a narrative of 

the famous Hanbury Charities, at Church Langton, Leicester- 
@/42<% shire, founded by a clergyman who devoted his whole life 
to the devising and furthering of a scheme in which the chief element 
was the erection of a church that should be more beautiful than any 
other edifice in the world, and the foundation of a permanent charity 
for the reception of the indigent. 

The Rev. William Hanbury was born at Bedworth, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1715, and was instituted to the living of Church Langton at 
an early age. 

Every man has a hobby, and Mr. Hanbury’s took the shape of an 
intense liking for gardening, in the pursuit of which he was well-nigh 
absorbed during the earlier years of his life. In 1751 he formed an 
acquaintance with the most celebrated gardeners and nurserymen, 
from whom he obtained seeds and shrubs, a quantity of which he 
also got from North America. He was so successful in the planting 
of these, and he had procured such a variety of seeds, that, by the 
year 1758, he was enabled “to raise plantations which were esti- 
mated, if sold at low prices, at 10,000/.” This success, for which he 
had striven with “ forty-parson power,” emboldened him to associate 
with twenty-three other gentlemen of the neighbourhood to carry out 
the following proposals :—‘ The trees and plants to be sold annually, 
and if the money arising from the sale amounted to 1500/, the 
interest to be applied to the decoration of the church of Langton, 
and to the support of an organist and schoolmaster ; but if the fund 
should ever amount to 4000/.,, an hospital to be founded at Langton. 
When it reached 10,000/,, schools to be erected in other places also, 
and advowsons of livings to be purchased to give encouragement to 
virtue, by presenting unprovided-for clergymen of uprightness and 
integrity.” 

Publishing an “ Essay on Planting,” at Oxford, and dedicating it 
to the University, Mr. Hanbury’s scheme became widely known, and 
he received many congratulatory letters and some copies of verses 
eulogistic of his project, which he had the satisfaction of finding met 
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with the approbation of “all men of abilities at a distance.” Having 
obtained so good a start, he was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
promote his enterprise. He must have been a perfect marvel in the 
eyes of the Leicestershire people, who no doubt looked up to him as 
their ideal of a horticulturist. On the 26th and 27th of September, 
1759, an oratorio was performed at Church Langton, concerning 
which the following directions were published :—‘ As soon as the 
trustees have taken their places and the congregation all seated, the 
overture of ‘Esther’ will be performed by the whole band of 
music. ... Before the first lesson, the organ will be opened, the volun- 
taries played, and the varieties of stops showed off by the Rev. Mr. 
Felton, from Herefordshire. ... . After the sermon, which is to be 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Sloughter Clarke, vicar of Thedding- 
worth, the deed of trust is to be given up, after which, a grand 
hallelujah will be struck up.” 

The first day’s ceremony concluded with Handel’s “ grand Coro- 
nation Anthem ;” the second day’s ceremony was wound up by the 
performance of “the Sacred Oratorio of ‘The Messiah,’ &c.” The 
oratorios, “struck off” presumably under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Felton from Herefordshire, were immensely successful. The 
highway of Church Langton “ rattled with the sound of chariots and 
horses ;” visitors came from all parts ; the ladies and gentlemen were 
‘*all full dressed” (enormous hoops were worn by ladies in those 
days ; the gentlemen wore bob-wigs and waistcoats reaching to the 
knees), and “a most brilliant appearance was every minute collating.” 

At half-past eleven on the morning of the 26th of September, Mr. 
Hanbury and the trustees went in procession to the church. The 
psalms were chanted, but, says Mr. Hanbury, “Instead of the 
voluntary, the overture in the ‘Occasional Oratorio’ was struck off 
by all the instruments the moment we entered the church; and as 
few there had ever heard anything of that kind by such a band, 
most of them were struck into seemingly statues.” The effect of the 
music upon some of the listeners was ludicrous enough. ‘Some 
of the common people were frightened, and hurried out of the church 
with all speed; for hearing the kettle-drums, which they took to be 
thunder, and the trumpets sounding in the midst of such an heavenly 
noise of instruments, they thought of what had been reported, that 
the day of judgment was really come indeed.” Many, however, 
were deeply affected by the heartiness and solemnity of the service, 
and the grandeur of the music. The “Te Deum” was particularly 
striking ; they declared it was a heaven upon earth! But, adds the 
quaint good parson, from whose own account we quote,—“ If one 
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part was more solemn than another, it was upon the immediately 
starting off that grand chorus of my delivering up the deed, after the 
second service ; the unexpectedness of it and the grandeur of the 
kettle-drums, trumpets, &c., with the other instruments... . gave 
joy more than can be expressed to all.” 

There was even a larger company at the service on the following 
day, and Mr. Hanbury writes eloquently and fervidly of the number 
of “fine women” and “ beautiful ladies,” whose presence “ occa- 
sioned the meeting to be afterwards much talked of, on their 
account.” The ever-glorious “ Messiah” was performed, and moved 
the people astonishingly. Fancy a reporter of the present day writing 
in the following strain of the manner in which Handel’s chefd’auvre 
was received at its triennial performance at Worcester, or Hereford, 
or Gloucester cathedral :—“ An eye without tears, I believe, could 
hardly be found in the whole church, and every one endeavoured to 
conceal the emotions of his heart; drooping heads, to render the 
tears unobserved, became for awhile almost general, till, by now and 
then looking about, and finding others affected in like manner, no 
concealment in a little time was made. ‘Tears then with unconcern 
were seen trickling down the faces of many ; and then, indeed, it was 
extremely moving to see the pity, compassion, and devotion that had 
possessed the greatest part present.” 

Owing to the many necessary expenses, the proceeds of the per- 
formances were only just enough to clear expenses ; but although the 
profits were trifling or nothing, Mr. Hanbury’s scheme became 
universally known. After this meeting—which might have closely 
approached the west-country triennial musical festivals in execution, 
though not in design—the worthy founder advertised his trees for 
sale in the newspapers, adding to his advertisement the “ N.B.,” that 
“the curious in the kitchen-garden may be supplied with every 
article in that way.” The names of two of the trustees, Sir Thos. 
Cave and Sir Nathaniel Curzon, were appended to the announce- 
ment. Despite the non-success, pecuniarily, of the music meetings, 
the stout-hearted rector arranged two more performances in the 
church ; these took place on the 3oth and 31st of July, 1760, but 
again there was received no more than sufficient money to defray the 
expenses incurred in the arrangement of the performances, 
passant, it may be noted that the Bishop of Sodor and Man, writing 
in 1760, to Mr. Hanbury, in eulogistic terms, of his laudable zeal, 
enclosed him a draft for 57, for which Mr. Hanbury’s gardener was 
to send his lordship “ some sorts of plants or trees you or he shall 
think suitable to this sea-breezed island. But unless you have 
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opportunity,” continued the bishop, “of sending to Coventry, 
through which the Liverpool waggons pass, I know not how I can 
receive any of the produce of your goodly plantations of any sort ;” 
for those were the days when as yet Great Westerns, and Midlands, 
and Great Northerns were not. For flowers the bishop confessed he 
had no taste, “especially since I came hither; where I am obliged 
to be a tiller of land for bread; next to necessaries, geraniums, 
honeysuckles, and Provence roses are my chief cultivation in my 
garden.” 

Finding his scheme not so successful as he could have wished, the 
indefatigable rector of Church Langton published a plan for a public 
library at Langton, which was to benefit the country as well as 
enlarge the foundation of the general plan. Not at all dispirited by 
the comparative failure of the musical entertainments which had 
previously taken place, Mr. Hanbury arranged another performance 
on the 8th, gth, and roth of June, 1761. “ Judas Maccabzeus,” 
“The Messiah,” and “ Samson,” were announced, with “the same 
capital hands and voices as before ;” the whole “ conducted by Dr. 
Hayes.” An ‘“N.B.” appended to the advertisement shows that 
these performances were similar to some extent to the provincial 
church choral festivals of the present day ; for at Church Langton 
there was “a cold collation at 2s. 6¢. each,” served in a large booth, 
just as now we read in the journals that after the morning service at 
the Daisybank Church Choral Festival, a luncheon was provided in 
Mr. Jones’s well-known style. There was again a crowded (?) 
audience to hear ‘‘ The Messiah,” but “ Esther” being substituted 
for “that noble oratorio of ‘Samson,’ a notion prevailed that 
‘Esther’ was not worth the hearing,” and only 120 people at- 
tended. The three performances, notwithstanding, resulted in a 
gain of 154. odd. ‘This was the last performance that took place at 
Church Langton. 

In 1762 the music meeting was removed to Leicester, where the 
profits were upwards of roo/.; at Nottingham, where it was subse- 
quently held (in 1763), the rector was more than 5/. out of pocket, 
added to which the sale of plants was much injured in those years by 
bad weather and the ravages of insects. These losses, however, 
were more than compensated by the extraordinary sale of trees 
during the period of the third winter’s sale. The trees could not be 
taken up fast enough to supply the purchasers ; weavers, and tailors, 
and others had to be pressed into the service; and the total sale 
amounted to upwards of 1ooo/ “And then,” writes the rector, 
“and not before, the bets ran on my side that I should succeed. 
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The enemies to my scheme began to be confounded, and the 
following verses appeared in the public papers :— 


“TO THE REV. MR. HANBURY, ON HIS PLANTATIONS. 


** While vain pursuits a trifling race engage, 
And virtue slumbers in a thriftless age, 
Thy glorious plan, on deep foundations laid, 
Which, aiding nature, nature’s bound to aid ; 
The wise man’s study, tho’ the blockhead’s scorn, 
Shall speak for ages to a world unborn. 
Though fools deride, for censure’s still at hand, 
To damn the work she cannot understand, 
Pursue thy project with an ardour fit, 
Fools are but whetstones to a man of wit. 


Like puling infant seemed thy rising plan, 

Now knit in strength, it speaks like active man. 
So the broad oak, which from thy grand design 
Shall spread aloft, and tell the world ’twas thine, 
A stripling first, just peep’d above the ground, 
Which, ages hence, shall fling its shade around.” 


Mr. Hanbury was now able to add three new bells to the existing 
peal of five at Church Langton; and another poet sang _ his 
praises :— 

** So sweet thy strain, so thick thy shade, 
The pleas’d spectator sees 
The miracle once more display’d 
Of Orpheus and his trees.” 


By 1765 Mr. Hanbury had been so successful in the sale of his trees, 
&c., that he had paid all his plantation expenses, built an organ, put 
up the new bells, erected a gallery in Langton Church, and had 
nearly 1500/7. owing to him! He now made up his mind to risk no 
more money in musical performances, although at one time he bade 
fair to develope an ability in management almost as considerable as 
that of some “enterprising impresario” of to-day, There is a 
dash of unmistakable “ pluck” in the next stage of the founder’s 
proceedings. New trustees were appointed in 1766—men who, with 
Mr. Hanbury, were resolved on conquest or a glorious fall. Upon 
the 14th of March, 1767, the deeds of trust were enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery ; and Mr. Hanbury made a long speech to his 
parishioners, detailing what had been done, and exhorting them to 
promote the welfare of the scheme. 

In July, 1771, Mr. Hanbury drew up an epitome of deeds, which 
provided (infer alia) for the foundation of a charity school and an 
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organist at Church Langton ; five sums of roo/. each were to be put 
out at interest, in order to provide beef for the poor of the Langtons 
on St. Thomas’s Day, and for church purposes. A library was also 
to be founded. “Mr. Hanbury conveys his JZSS., as well as the 
profits arising from the sale of them when printed, to be employed in 
founding a printing-office, to print books of devotion, small treatises, 
and extracts from the best Christian authors, to be distributed, gra/zs, 
amongst the poor people for ever.” There were to be professorships 
of grammar, music, botany, mathematics, antiquity, and poetry. The 
last-named professor was to read poetical lectures in the poetry 
school ; “to have a strict eye on those who discover a taste for 
poetry ; to publish annually hymns and devout songs of praise to 
God ; and to satirise in the severest satire all those who act meanly 
or basely in their station. His salary, 150/. a-year.” 

The scheme now assumed considerable magnitude. The trustees 

were not to build lodgings for the professors until the whole fund 
was sufficient “to bring in 10,000/, clear money, as money is now 
valued, at 4 per cent. ;” but the limit of income was to be between 
10,000/, and 12,000/, a-year—not less than the former, nor more than 
the latter sum. When this happy result was attained a grand and 
stately church was to be built at Church Langton, and troo/. a-year 
paid to the rector for ever by the trustees. There were to be stalls 
for the professors and trustees, as grand an organ as could be made, 
a peal of twelve bells, sundry ornaments, “and painted windows 
shall reflect a religious gloom.” Mr. Hanbury was a High Church- 
man, and would have had candlesticks on his church’s altar, for 
which place “ that most affecting of all pieces, our Blessed Saviour 
dragging His cross, is much recommended, over which shall be a 
resurrection piece by the best master then flourishing.” The church 
was to be “truly Gothic,” and built as much like a cathedral as 
possible. This fabric was to cost 100,000/, and to be called the 
“ Temple of Religion and Virtue.” One part of it was to contain 
“the most extensive collection of all the different parts of natural 
history,” and another part reserved “ for the deposit of Scripture- 
‘history pieces and good men.” These buildings were not to be 
joined together, in case of fire. Proper lodgings for the professors 
were to be finished as well as public schools, hospitals, and “ grand 
printing office ;” “and after the physic garden is well stored with 
every requisite in its way, the respective officers and professors shall 
be all put in their places." These proposals, efficiently carried out, 
were estimated to cost annually 5,909/ ; the yearly income of the 
foundation being between 10,000/, and 12,000/, 
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Mr. Hanbury’s philanthropy stands out grandly in the succeeding 
part of his scheme, by which rooo/. a-year was to be devoted—first, 
to building an “ hospital and infirmary at Church Langton, for the 
use of Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, and then to the founding an 
infirmary, in whatsoever other shire the trustees might determine 
upon ;” and after that another, and so on, “until there be, in every 
county in England that needs such an institution, an hospital or in- 
firmary, properly founded, which shall be able to support itself by its 
own income, without being liable to the caprice of subscribers, and 
the unavoidable evils attending all institutions that are supported that 
way.” He also announced his intention of giving “ too/. annually to 
ten virtuous maids on their marriage each to a young man of good 
sobriety and Christian-like behaviour, and such as have never had 
anything scandalous laid to their charge ;” whilst “decayed trades- 
men, whose honesty is not questioned,” were to be relieved ; and— 
noblest idea of all—‘ the poor but honest prisoner, who shall be 
confined for a small sum, and discharging the fees of the prison, shall 
be set at liberty.” Mr. Hanbury’s design was to establish a system of 
universal charity: “ Here the poor man shall not want his cow, nor 
the little maid her ewe lamb.” Virtue was to be for ever rewarded— 
vice never to go unpunished. 

From the Minutes of the Proceedings at Church Langton we learn 
that, on September 16, 1771, the trustees went to church in their 
usual form, and Mr. Affon preached the sermon. Miss Hanbury 
sang an oratorio song and two solo anthems; and “ Master Jackey 
Hanbury, then seven years old, distinguished himself by his singing 
in the choruses.” The following year, when the trustees and visitors 
went in their usual procession to church, “ the service was closed 
with a duet between Miss Hanbury and her brother Jackey.” 
Previous to this, meetings had been held by the trustees in furtherance 
of the great scheme. One of these assemblies was on March 1, 1770, 
and is distinguished as “the celebrated quarterly meeting.” At it the 
founder presented most elaborate directions concerning building the 
church and public buildings at Church Langton. There were to 
be the grandest windows that could be devised, and suitable statues 
of saints; “and every termination of view shall be enriched with 
all elegance, grace, and such profusion of decorations as the keen- 
est genius and most luxurious imagination can suggest.” The public 
buildings were to be similar in grandeur and magnificence to the 
church, which was always to be kept in good repair; “the door to 
be open from morning until evening every day, except on Sundays, 
unless it is irreverently used by men walking in it with their hats on, 
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women in their pattens, carriage of burdens, &c.,” when it was to 
be shut up. No pews were to be erected in the church, unless there 
should be room for a few at the upper end of the stalls. Mr. Han- 
bury divided the morning service into two parts, the second be- 
ginning with the reading of the Commandments. The sacrament 
was to be administered once a month. And no part of the service 
was ever to be abridged, which Mr. Hanbury more especially 
enjoined as he had found the service at many of our cathedrals 
“most shamefully hurried over and curtailed.” This brave old 
churchman launched vigorously out against the indifference and 
neglect of those days. He assures us that “one dean professes his 
dislike to chanting, and tells the vicars choral and singing men they 
may afford as little of it as they please. Another dean abridges the 
service, under the pretence of being afraid of taking cold at church. 
The next shortens the anthem. Another knocks off part of the 
voluntaries, &c.” Nor were the visitors treated with more courtesy 
than was their desert. Just as any member of the foundation finding 
fault was to be expelled, so “if the visitor, like some deans of this 
age ” (Mr. Hanbury’s) “should show indifference or dislike, the 
respective members of this foundation are desired to revolt, obey him 
in nothing, destroy his authority, and continue in such disobedience 
until it shall please God to remove such visitor out of this world, and 
substitute a more worthy person in his stead.” Ten singing men and 
sixteen “ quiristers ” were “‘ to constitute a good substantial band for 
the choir.” There was a stringent order concerning the professors in 
the schools. If those officials absented themselves from divine 
service more than once a week, they were to be “sconced ” a guinea 
for every such absence. Another rule laid down by the founder 
might be imitated with advantage to cathedral visitors in these days. 
The “ quiristers” were directed to “present strangers with prayer- 
books and books of anthems,” for which they were not to receive 
“tips.” At the majority of our cathedrals the visitor who waited for 
a “ quirister” to bring him an anthem book would wait long enough, 
tip or no tip. 

We can hardly conceive that even in those days tobacco was used 
in church! Yet Mr. Hanbury lays down, amongst other “ orders 
concerning the sacrists or vergers,” this rule: “ They shall provide 
mats and scrapers, to be properly placed by the doors of the church ; 
and see that nobody chews tobacco in it.” Nor were the vergers allowed 
to receive money from people, with certain exceptions. All these 
orders and directions, which had their origin in the active brain of Mr. 
Hanbury, were formally laid before the trustees for their acceptance 
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and approval, which being unanimously given on the rst of March, 
1773, the energetic founder, who never ceased his endeavours to 
perfect the great scheme, presented further proposals to his trustees. 
These were—to purchase land at Church Langton, estates in War- 
wickshire, stone quarries at Ketton and Weldon, and buy advowsons 
of livings ; a special clause being inserted providing for the purchase 
of advowsons of “ good” livings (not less than 300/. a year each) for 
presentation “to such of the founder’s descendants as may choose to 
enter into holy orders.” 

We now come to the dimensions of the minster which was to be 
built at Church Langton; but the founder’s practice of specifying 
everything in minute detail precludes us from giving more than a bare 
outline of this part of the scheme. The church was to be 660 feet 
long within ; the total cost 193,8072 8s.! “Thus,” says Mr. Hanbury, 
* may the church be finished i” this plain way by an annual income 
of 12,000/. in sixteen years within 1867.” In the event of this 
amount being insufficient to defray the cost of the church, Mr. 
Hanbury provided for an additional sum of 41,4677 But as the 
floors, pillars, choir, and high altar were all to be of finest marble 
and jasper, the founder made another calculation, which reached 
389,324/. 8s. ; and in “another random estimate” he places the entire 
cost of the building at 400,2734, He had hopes, however, that the 
church would not cost so much to build as the amounts stated, and 
records that the grand church of the Escurial cost but 373,291/. 
English money, in which sum everything was included. Mr. Hanbury 
went to the trouble of “counting the cost” of all the marble, stone, 
jasper, granite, &c., which he proposed to use. A builder’s clerk 
could not have got out more complete specifications and “‘quantities.” 
On the 28th of September, 1773, the seventh general meeting of the 
trustees was held, the visitor (Mr. Hanbury) and trustees going, as 
usual, in procession to the church, where “ Anthems and Duets 
between Miss Hanbury and her brother Jackey were sung as usual.” 
In the following February domestic trouble visited Mr. Hanbury, 
who, we may be sure, was particularly susceptible to such sorrows. 
Poor little Jackey died of “violent fever and sore throat, aged ten 
years, one month, and thirteen days.” He was buried in the chancel 
in three coffins, his father desiring that when the church was finished 
his remains should be deposited under the high altar. “He was 
universally acknowledged to be a boy in every respect matchless.” 

The charity was now largely increasing. In 1775 the capital sum 
was 2404/, 15s. 6¢., and the income 104/; total, 25087. 155. 6d. 
The founder now drew up a statement of probable expenses, amount- 
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ing altogether to 25,9952 ; but as the annual income was. estimated 
at 42,000/. clear, Mr. Hanbury’s balance-sheet showed a balance of 
16,005, which he proposed to expend first, in completing the Infir- 
mary at Church Langton, and afterwards in building and founding a 
college at Oxford in which to train youths for the ministry, the money 
to be annually paid into the hands of trustees. When that founda- 
tion was completed, 4000/. a year out of the 16,0052 was to be used 
in founding a professorship of antiquity at Cambridge University ; 
after that, it was to be “appropriated to universal good.” Then the 
12,005/. a year was to be devoted to the improvement of cathedrals 
in each of the divisions of the kingdom. In 1776 Mr. Hanbury 
made what he calls ‘the Somersetshire tour,” visiting Glastonbury, 
Wells, and other places. At Bristol he met with Mr, Farrah, a capital 
florist, to whom subsequently, “in consideration of his great talents 
as a florist,” &c., Mr. Hanbury presented his work on gardening, 
in return receiving from Mr, Farrah some tulips, hyacinths, auri- 
culas, &c. “This summer the stools of the plantations that had 
been formed by bedding the preceding winter were all destroyed by 
Mr. Simons’s sheep.” In the following year Mr. Hanbury laid out 
the ground for the church and public buildings, At one end of the 
main street were to be erected “ castle-like towers, well mounted with 
heavy cannon, to be played off on days of rejoicing, at the discretion 
of the society.” What with bell-ringing, music meetings, and the 
firing of big guns, the honest folk of Church Langton must have 
had a festive time of it. 

Our sketch of this extraordinary old Churchman draws to a close. 
Of course Mr. Hanbury did not expect to see his scheme arrive at 
anything like maturity in his day; he was not such a visionary as 
that. In point of fact, his exertions resulted in the establishment of 
a charity ; he had raised 4000/., which he would undoubtedly have 
increased had he lived. What he did, after a career of perhaps un- 
exampled effort in the service of the Church, was to be the means of 
restoring the churches of Langton and Thorpe Langton, replace the 
church of Tur Langton, and found some permanent charities. The 
reader will not be surprised at hearing that Mr. Hanbury’s scheme 
has been in Chancery : that is the unhappy fate of most public bene- 
factions. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, in 1863, settled a new scheme, 
providing, inter alia, for the appointment of trustees, for girls’ and 
boys’ schools, the expenditure of 25/7. annually in beef for the poor, 
50/. per annum for an organist at Church Langton, 30/. a year for 
medical relief to the poor, for the enlargement of the churchyard at 
Church Langton, and the restoration of the three churches ; the Vice- 
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Chancellor ordering that whenever there is a balance of r1o00/. in the 
hands of the trustees, they shall apply to the Court of Chancery for a 
supplemental scheme. We gather from the WVorthampton Mercury's 
report of the consecration of the chapel of ease, St. Andrew’s, Tur 
Langtoh, October 6th; 1866,‘ that the present gross révenue of the 
Hanbury charity is 930/. a year. Out of that sum the clerk receives 
20/. per annum, the schoolmaster 60/,, the schoolmistress 40/, and 
the organist 404; for which information, as well as .a considerable 
portion.of the above, the writer is indebted :to: the: Rev. J. H, Hill, 
rector of Cranoe, who has published a most interesting folio volume 
relating to the history of Langton, supplementing the text by excel- 
dent sketches of various churches and: monuments. 
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THE’ DRAMA IN AMERICA. 


T is for social philosophers to discover the causes of the fact, 
that wars almost invariably stimulate the taste of a people 
for the drama: Whether it is that amid the general gloom 

», and depression of spirits the public is fain to rush to amuse- 
ments which are social, which at once distract the mind and give 
despondency company, that they may for a while forget the general 
trouble ; or whether the presence of war and its soul-stirring and 
dramatic episodes create a taste for exciting scenes, even though they 
be but imitations ; or whether the abundance of money of some sort 
(whether paper or coin) enables people to indulge more freely in the 
theatre ; the fact, taught us by the history of the drama, undoubtedly 
is, that theatres rather flourish than languish in a period of war. We 
are told that the theatres of Rome were crowded with splendid 
auditories, and new ones were built to supply the demand, in the 
most troubled era of Roman history. The theatres of Vienna were 
never more brilliant, either in their performances or the sumptuous- 
ness of their audiences, than in those years when the Empress Maria 
Theresa was engaged in the bitter struggle with Frederick II. If we 
may believe the gossipers of the Regency, the London drama had 
reached an unprecedented prosperity and excellence during the great 
Napoleonic wars which came to an end at Waterloo. 

This singular fact has been once more illustrated and confirmed 
in America. The period of the great Rebellion will be celebrated by 
the lovers of the drama, and by the historians of the mimic art, as 
that in which a new dramatic era commenced, in which both a more 
universal taste for the drama, and great improvements in the drama, 
were matured. A change in public sentiment regarding the morality 
end rightfulness of encouraging dramatic performances had, indeed, 
long been gradually going on, more especially in the Northern States. 
The community in that part of the United States, founded and built 
up by the Puritan Fathers, on Puritan ideas, have retained down to 
our own times, if not absolutely the same precepts which the Puritans 
so ngidly enforced and inculcated, at least many of the habits of 
thought and prejudices which naturally grew out of those precepts. 
The Puritans regarded the drama as simply an artful device of the 
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Evil One to tempt mortals to eternal death. ‘Their horror and con- 
demnation of it was quite universal ; Shakspeare was, indeed, more evil 
than others, because he had greater gifts, and prostituted them. Those 
who are well read in the history of the English Commonwealth, will 
call to mind the severity of the English Puritans against the drama 
in all its forms and semblances. So we find that, in New England, 
and many other sections of the States settled by New Englanders, 
there was, until very recently, among the better classes, an apparently 
indomitable sentiment adverse to the theatre, whether it were 
operatic, tragic, burlesque, or sentimental. The members of those 
sects which are branches of the old Puritan faith—the Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, &c.—evidently regarded 
theatre-going as sinful. Iam not certain that to attend a dramatic 
performance would not, a few years ago, have caused the excommuni- 
cation of the backsliding member ; it would at least have caused him 
to be regarded coldly by his pious brethren and sisters. 

This general public sentiment undoubtedly had a good effect upon 
the morality of the drama ; for the managers hoped, by the scrupulous 
decency of their performances, to soften prejudices, if not entirely to 
eradicate the odium attached to theatres. The theatres of Boston, 
the principal New England city, before the war, were probably more 
decorous, alike in the choice of pieces, the dresses, and the manner 
of acting, than those of any other American city. Whatever the 
cause, it is certain that during the past quarter of a century the 
Puritan public sentiment has greatly softened. The old horror of 
the drama seems to have almost passed away. Good men and 
women now go to the theatre—and by good men and women we par- 
ticularly refer to “ orthodox” church members—and permit them- 
selves the innocent and the keen delight which Shakspeare gives, and 
which the music of Mozart and Bellini can scarcely fail to inspire. 
From the shunning, by the strict Puritan element of society, of all 
places of public amusement, which the European traveller in America 
of twenty years ago witnessed with amazement, such progress has 
been made, that many good folk will flock to the music halls on 
Sunday evenings to hear “ Stabat Mater” and “ The Creation ;” nay 
even the “Prayer” in “Der Freischiitz,” and other semi-sacred 
selections from secular operas. So far away has the Puritan New 
England world drifted from the bleak old moorings of Governor 
Winslow and the Winthrops, that in the same ancestral mansions 
whose walls used to echo with pious but passionate maledictions upon 
all theatres and theatre-goers, there actually take place halcyon even- 
ings devoted to “ private theatricals,” “ acting charades,” and—what 
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ought, by rights, to startle the Pilgrims out of their graves—brilliant 
masquerade balls! This metamorphosis seems to have been greatly 
hastened during the period of the rebellion. New theatres sprang up 
in almost every city, and in many of the larger towns. Managers 
became ambitious ; they rejected their old scenery, and employed 
more artistic scene-painters at greatly enhanced prices to redecorate 
their establishments ; they refitted the auditory and the gallery, hung 
gorgeous curtains, replenished the wardrobes, and entered into a 
brisk competition for the most popular star actors and actresses. 
Operatic impresarios hastened across the Atlantic in search of the 
latest discoveries in vocal genius ; returned to America after loading 
the’steamers with tall, dark, moustached Zenore, burly dassos, matronly 
contraltos, and with a motley crowd of French, German, and Italian 
choruses. While Italian opera had hitherto almost exclusively occu- 
pied the attention and secured the applause of the lovers of music, 
there now sprung up into favour English opera companies, French 
and German opera companies: while English drama had before 
monopolised success, there now thrived half-a-dozen excellent com- 
panies announcing themselves as artists in the “ Comédie Frangaise ;” 
and Ristori, advised that America had become a sort of histrionic 
Eldorado, crossed the ocean, made a triumphal tour, and returned to 
Europe with a fortune, as a reward for her brief season there. 

This notable “revival” of the drama in America naturally pro- 
duced changes in theatrical design and management. Whereas 
formerly what we may call “specialty” theatres were almost un- 
known, houses were now established for the illustration of some 
particular department of the drama. There were instituted theatres 
for tragedy and Shaksperean plays, theatres for melodramas, 
theatres for the “fine old English comedy,” and theatres for scenic 
extravaganzas and burlesques ; formerly all the theatres were wont 
to produce each of these various phases of the drama in turn, or 
as the popular fit prompted ; as a consequence, all were done im- 
perfectly, without the proper effects, and also without adequate 
versatility of histrionic talent either in the stars or the permanent 
corps. With the increase of competition came a more fastidious 
popular taste and a more vigorous criticism; and instead of the 
slipshod method in which many American theatres had previously 
been managed, far greater attention began to be paid, at once to the 
comfort of the audiences, and to the excellence of the performances. 
which they were invited to witness and approve. Monster opera 
houses and academies of music were built, some of them rivalling 
the most sumptuous Parisian theatres in the gorgeousness of their 
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decorations, the luxurious comfort of their halls, and the elaborate 
and extravagant gaudiness of their dresses and scenery. Of these 
the most famous are Crosby’s Opera House, at Chicago (which 
became the prize of the “gigantic lottery,” which created so much 
interest a year or two ago), Pike’s Opera House at Cincinnati, and 
the “Academies of Music” at New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. These establishments may be favourably compared in 
every respect with the London theatres, and, especially in the extra- 
vaganzas now so popular, are not much, if any, inferior to the Porte 
St. Martin and the Chatelet. And these great houses do not mono- 
polise this (in America) recently acquired excellence. Probably 
there is no theatre in the world where one can find himself more 
cozily seated, where he will witness finer scenery and effects, where he 
will be gratified by more admirable acting, from the hero of the piece 
to the “walking gentleman,”—where, in short, he will spend an 
evening with more unalloyed satisfaction to himself and less annoy- 
ance from “ disagreeables” on the stage and off, than at Wallack’s 
Theatre, in New York. The American scene-painters can by no 
means yet be regarded as equal to those successors of Inigo Jones, 
Stanfield, and Grieve, who decorate the London stage ; but, except- 
ing in this respect, the details of the mise en scéne, the mechanical 
effects on which the interest of almost every drama extant more or 
less depends, receive such careful attention from the managers, that 
this art may now be pronounced as mature in the American as in the 
English metropolis. 

There has long floated a notion in Europe—betraying itself here 
and there in private conversation, and sometimes in newspapers and 
books—that American theatres are usually somewhat elaborate cock- 
lofts, whose favourite pieces are negro burlesques, and the audiences 
of which consist mostly of “free and easy” loungers in their shirt- 
sleeves, who are tobacco-chewers and peanut-eaters, and whose legs, 
in defiance of the centre of gravity, tend to rise upwards over the 
backs of contiguous seats. Stories are told of the amenities which 
are wont to pass between the actors and actresses on the stage and 
the gay but somewhat uncouth Lotharios who frequent the seats 
below it. There is, according to some authorities, a colloquial habit 
with the performers, emulated by the audience, which enhances, 
indeed, the sociability of the evening, but which is hardly consistent 
with the smooth and continuous action of the drama : in short, actor 
and auditor, it is said, vary the entertainment by holding frequent 
impromptu dialogues with each other. This is simply one of the 
thousand laughable errors which men of all nations, who have not 
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travelled, fall into. Not only are the best American theatres quite 
as orderly and decorous as the best in Europe,—not only are the 
halls as comfortably fitted up, as elaborately adorned, as conveniently 
arranged, but the audiences which frequent them are attired with as 
much taste and expensive elegance, are as refined and as intelligent, 
as well-mannered and critical, as any audience which is to be wit- 
nessed at Covent Garden or the /¢adiens during the season. Strangers 
who visit the American theatres seldom fail to be struck by the 
elaborateness and extravagance of the toilets. American ladies are 
notable, even in Paris, for the excellence of their taste in dress, and 
that taste is carefully developed in the costumes which they assume 
in going to places of amusement. Not only is this to be noted 
among the audiences of American theatres; the stage vies with the 
boxes and parterres in the genuine costliness and brilliancy of attire. 
A young American actress, who is as well one of the most accom- 
plished of American female writers and lecturers (Olive Logan) 
assures us from her own experience that, notwithstanding the very 
large salaries which the more talented of her sister artists receive, 
they are, from the expensiveness of their wardrobe, oftener in debt 
than in funds, and are forced to look forward to the annual benefit 
night to balance their accounts. One New York actress of wide 
popularity (Miss Henriques), declares that her salary was hardly 
enough to keep her in boots and gloves ; and Mrs. Hoey, a beautiful 
and most sparkling artist, for many years the darling of the New 
York theatre-goers, who made a wealthy marriage and continued on 
the stage, was wont to appear adorned with dazzling “brooches, rings, 
and necklaces, and stomachers of gems.” Her rivals and successors 
on the New York stage are emulative, and satins, silks, velvets, real 
ermines—coronets of veritable gold set with veritable jewels—are, to 
the actress who would be tolerated by a fashionable New York 
audience, a sine gua non, The same may be said of the costumes 
of the celebrated actors. Mr. Booth, although an actor of unsur- 
passed powers, always attracts by the exceeding richness and appro- 
priateness of his apparel, in a degree only inferior to the remarkable 
power of his impersonations. Forrest, Booth’s elder rival, has long 
been famous for his costumes, particularly in Macbeth, Metamoras, 
and Richelieu. It is probable that the London theatre-goer did not 
fail to remark the exquisite taste and elegance with which Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson attired himself for the stage ; particularly apt is his costume 
in such parts as Dr. Pangloss in the “ Heir-at-Law,” Ol/ifod, and 
the other high-comedy characters in which he is so excellent ; and 
one can hardly suggest an improvement in Mr. J. S. Clarke’s “ get- 
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up” as Major Wellington De Boots. Mr. Sothern, with whom the 
reader is doubtless familiar, is another model of good taste in dress. 
The tendency of America in these days—and it is a very rapid 
tendency—is towards luxury and sumptuousness in all things, and 
the theatres are every day becoming more splendid, commodious, 
and comfortable, keep pace with great spirit with the popular thirst 
for improvement, and, what is most commendable, are emulating 
each other, not only in the material excellence of their houses, but 
as well in the completeness of their arrangements, the merit of their 
stock companies, and the securing of the most popular star artists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The same reason why America has already produced many 
brilliant orators, may be given for the development in that country 
of dramatic talents of the highest order. In a young country, all 
those qualities and arts which are produced or aided by the imagi- 
nation, to which fancy and sentiment lend a material aid, mature 
early, and with great exuberance. The orator and the actor are less 
dependent upon traditional definitions and the traditional experience 
of what is excellent in their art. Thus they are free to originate a 
style of their own, and may with less fear of condemnation appeal to 
nature in their auditors for their approval. The American stage was 
never so crowded with brilliant artists as it is now. Every phase of 
the art has been studied and developed, and it is difficult to say 
whether the leading tragedians or the leading comedians bear off the 
palm. The two foremost illustrators of tragedy are unquestionably 
Edwin Forrest and Edwin Booth; and these two have long divided 
the theatre-loving community into two enthusiastic parties, of which 
each is respectively the champion. But the heyday of Forrest’s 
powers is gone; he is no longer the great Thor of the American 
stage which he once was. He does not act wisely to keep to the 
stage, now that he has passed his three score years, and has lost that 
wonderful energy and that physical prowess which once electrified 
his audiences in Macdeth and Méetamoras. While he betrays the 
decline of his powers, his rival is in the lusty freshness and enthu- 
siasm of younger manhood ; and so, this great advantage on his 
side, Booth at the present day certainly surpasses Forrest. The 
manner of the two is much in contrast. When Forrest was at his 
zenith, he was noted for the blustering, the loudness, the ranting of 
his movements and utterance. He was full of faults, constantly 
overdid the tragic scenes, and, to the superficial spectator, it might 
have seemed that he wanted the discrimination and quick apprecia- 
tion which must be, in a great artist, almost instincts. Faulty and 
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extravagant as he was, however, there were scenes when his genius 
shone out luminously and grandly from the midst of his loudness and 
his ranting. He had pre-eminently that gift of exhibiting a reserved 
power, of giving the impression that there was a force behind greater 
than the force displayed, which proved his artistic greatness. Forrest 
was not a polished actor; he was not an artist according to rule ; 
but in the power and strength, the passionate might, the lion-like 
impetuosity, and the impressive, nobly-sustained declamation of his 
performance, America has never seen his equal. Edwin Booth, the 
son of the famous Junius Brutus Booth, and, perhaps, more than the 
inheritor of the elder’s dramatic genius, is, on the contrary, the most 
finished and elaborate of artists. He possesses an ultra-refinement of 
style, which sometimes brings his action to the verge of tameness. 
He is too studied, too painfully graceful, easy, and even. He thus 
fetters himself ; and while fewer critical faults can be found with his 
performances than with those of any living American actor, he never 
reaches that grandeur of overwhelming passion which Forrest again 
and again, in the course of a tragedy, could attain. Booth has every- 
thing in his favour—youth ; great manly beauty and grace of person ; 
a pale, melancholy, intellectual countenance; a deeply-susceptible 
and keen-feeling temperament. He is the best of Hamlets, the best 
of Jagos ; but he is second to Forrest in the more stormy characters 
of Othello and Macbeth, Damon and the Gladiator, even of Richelieu 
and Shylock, It may be said that Hamiet is the most difficult part in 
all the range of tragedy, and requires the largest combination of dra- 
matic genius ; and if this is a test, Booth certainly has no superior on 
the stage. Booth does not, however, confine himself to tragedy ; his 
Don Ceasar de Bazan, and Petruchio, in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
are exquisite performances, and prove the rare versatility of his talent. 

The leading tragic actresses in America are few, in comparison 
with their fellow artists of the other sex ; but several of them have 
exhibited powers which entitle them to a place beside Forrest and 
Booth. Charlotte Cushman, who long since retired from the stage, 
but who still happily lives to prove what noble natures are sometimes 
to be found among the votaries of the drama, and to call forth the 
blessings of the poor for her beneficence, was a great actress, bringing 
large intellectual and esthetic gifts to aid a wonderful physical, al- 
most masculine, power of frame and voice. Her Meg Merrilies was a 
creation so strange and weird, so impressive in its every detail, and 
so almost awful in its more thrilling passages, as to make it a per- 
formance entirely by itself, inimitable, not to be attempted by any 
other. Her Lady Macheth—that part which it is vain for any actress 
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who has not the very highest artistic genius to attempt—was a noble 
illustration of the dramatist, and left upon the mind—even the most 
critical—a sense of the deepest satisfaction. Her hoarse, agonized 
whisper, in the “ walking-in-the-sleep ” scene, resounded through the 
house; thrilling every heart, and was vividly distinct in the remotest 
corners of the galleries. Her Romeo was almost equally striking ; 
and, indeed, she undertook no part in which she did not almost 
accomplish a revolution—replacing old ideas of the characters bya 
new and far keener appreciation of their import. Of Miss Bateman, 
(who, however, comes far behind Charlotte Cushman) it is-hardly 
necessary to speak ; for she has been fully tried and proved before 
many London audiences, in her favourite impersonation of Leah. 
There are many others deserving of mention—among them Miss 
Heron, Miss Maggie Mitchell, Miss Henriques, Mrs. Hoey, and Miss 
Lucille Western ; but there is not space to more than mention them. 

Of American comedians, the London public has had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of two of the best examples. Mr. Joe Jefferson, in 
high comedy, and in characters of mingled humour and pathos ; and 
Mr. J. S. Clarke, in lighter comedy, and in characters which come 
near to being caricatures, are good representatives of their depart- 
ments on the American stage. Jefferson inherits the dramatic talent, 
for his father and grandfather were actors before him. J. S. Clarke 
mazried a daughter of the elder Booth, and is as notable for broad 
humour and facial expression as his brother-in-law, Edwin Booth, is 
for the more sombre delineations of Hamlet and Shylock. A more 
finished and brilliant comedian is Mr. Lester Wallack, the manager 
of Wallack’s Theatre in New York, and one of the pillars of the 
drama in America. His manner on the stage is as polished and 
elegant as that of any courtier in the days of Louis Quatorze. His 
favourite parts are those of d/asé men of the world, fashionable fops, 
and graceful and witty cavaliers of romance and society. Claude 
Melnotte is, perhaps, his greatest success. As a master of dress, in all 
its details, he is unequalled, and knows no rival in America. There 
are other comedians of almost equal merit—the organ of humour is 
largely developed in the transatlantic brain, despite the Puritans and 
their “blue laws ”—but enough has been said to give some idea of 
the drama as it is in the Republic, the talent which has been de- 
veloped there, and the progress which the art is making in the 
land where the Pilgrim Fathers once denounced it as a sin almost 
inexpiable. 

GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 
American Consul. 





AMONG FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


Ss ap XCEPT when the turf reporters annually compare the 
S) array of jackets at the starting-post for thé Royal Hunt 

AS 

we 


BLS Cup “to a bed of tulips,” we are not too apt to asso- 
2 ciate Ascot Heath with botany. A friend of ours cer- 
one once accompanied us, in spectacles, across the Park from 
Windsor, and after stationing himself specially at the bottom turn to 
enjoy the Cup struggle between Fandango and Rataplan, he wan- 
dered off, about the critical moment, after a juncus, “a most delight- 
ful specimen,” and returned to town with his Turf mission unfulfilled. 
This was in’55 ; but it was not until seven years after that Mr. John 
Standish, one of the most celebrated nursery gardeners and hybridists 
of the day, moved here from Bagshot, and gave Ascot something 
more than blooming heather and gorse flowers to boast of. The spot 
he selected is on the opposite side of the road to the Swinley Course, 
where Nature still held rule over 180 acres of wild forest ground. 
The whole was let to the Jockey Club at 5/ a year, and the gallops 
on it were used by Ben Land, Death, and other local trainers. No 
racehorse sets foot there now except during the meeting, when Tom 
Jennings’s and Blanton’s lot stand at Mr. Standish’s stables. Of this 
“kennel allotment,” as it was generally termed, Mr. Standish (with 
whom Mr. Ashby is now in partnership), secured about eighty-four 
acres, and stubbed up and trenched about half of them to begin 
with, at an expense of about 30/. per acre. The soil is very varied ; 
the lower part of the allotment, near the royal kennels, is bog and 
peat, and therefore especially suited to rhododendrons ; while the 
upper is more of a sandy loam, and grows fruit trees, as well as orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, including the plants collected by Fortune in 
China and Japan. 

As regards hybridising, the rhododendron has been one of Mr. 
Standish’s specialties, and by a series of crosses between the Ameri- 
can-Caucasian as the female, and the various Indian species as the 
male, he has brought all the gorgeous colours of the Indian to 
flourish in the open air in June. The rhododendron requires very 
fine soil ; beds are specially prepared for it, about three feet wide, 
with high evergreens on both sides: and a slight sprinkling of heath 
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is put down at first to shade the seed from the sun-rays. Under this 
treatment the plants come up not unlike mustard and cress in appear- 
ance, and after a year spent in the ground, they are transplanted in 
April, and placed in sunk pits about nine inches deep, at a distance 
of three inches from each other. The lights are put over the pits, 
and the plants shaded from the sun, and gradually hardened off until 
September, when the lights are taken off, so that the plants may 
become acclimatised and able to bear the winter. Another April 
will, with reasonable care, find them ready to be put out in beds in 
the open air, and they must be planted sufficiently thick to prevent 
the summer sun from getting at the soil, but yet not too close for fear 
of drawing up too weak. If they are done well by, they will be ready 
in about six years, when they are twelve to fifteen inches high, and 
Rhododendron Ponticum is well adapted for planting out as cover 
for game. Rabbits and hares will never touch this plant ; and if 
the Berberis Darwinii is somewhat to their taste, it grows so fast, 
when protected for a year after planting, that their assaults on it are 
hopeless. It also bears such a quantity of berries that the pheasants 
find it both a cover and a storehouse as well. Its beautiful flower 
makes it very popular for gardens, and, as the berries are ripe at the 
same time as the currants and gooseberries, it proves a very valuable 
counter-attraction. No birds in the kitchen-garden while the Berberis 
berries hold out, is becoming quite a maxim with fruit growers. 
Where the ground is very poor and sandy, and nothing else grows, 
Polygonum Japonicum also makes an excellent cover, and grows from 
five to seven feet. 

In hybridising plants and fruits, great care is taken by the masters 
of the art to avoid the slightest approach to consanguinity, or the loss 
of constitution is the certain penalty. Amongst the latest hybrids 
raised at Ascot, the male plant has had the complete ascendancy, 
both in the foliage and colour of the flower; but the form of the 
latter has in most crosses remained intact. About four years since 
Mr. Standish made a cross between Rhododendron Aucklandi and a 
hardy white. They have not yet bloomed, but so far the foliage 
takes after the male, the hardy white, and there seems every proba- 
bility that.the female will transmit its sweet scent. Geraniums have 
been extensively hybridised during the last two years, and with good 
success. Of the scarlet class several are already blooming in the 
open air, measuring two inches across each pip and perfect circles. 
They vary from orange-scarlet to scarlet and deep crimson, and there 
are also some golden tricolors, which kept their hues well through 
the heat of summer. 
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Variegation in all kinds of plants is almost-universally. held to be 
more or less.a disease. Provided you. have plenty of colour on the 
upper surface, and plenty of green on the under, you have less. dis- 
ease, as no plants can really thrive without a goodly. portion of green 
in the leaves. Tricolor geraniums should have the.small centre circle 
of green quite perfect, right through to the upper surface without any 
running, and the green should spread all over the.under.surface 
except the bordering on the edge, which should. be golden or silver 
right through. In this way they grow as. well .as.the..green ones. 
The white geranium is invariably the most diseased ;- although. the 
seedling leaves are as healthy as possible,.as soon as they begin to 
break into silver they curl and burst.in a manner most. ungrateful to 
the eye. It will be many a day before. the horticultural eye. is 
charmed by a really good, smooth, and _flat-leaved. silver tricolor. 

The first male aucuda was introduced into this nursery from Japan, 
and the females may be seen, both variegated and green varieties, 
covered both in. winter and spring with .their bright coral ,berries. 
They can. be put into the beds after the scarlet geraniums are taken 
up, and in general effect they have the. best. of them. The variegated 
ones, along with the variegated exonymus, take the place of ribbons, 
and as rétinosporas come in well for the same-purpose, we-shall. ere 
long see our geometrical gardens as. gay in winter as in summer. The 
retinosporas are remarkably hardy, and.as they grow to a great height, 
they may in-time supersede the cedrus deodara and the araucarias, &c. 

A few oaks and beeches have survived the trenching, and. under a 
group of the latter some labourers were busy stacking fern, which is 
well suited, on account of its not slipping, for packing round the ball 
of plants, when they are sent out. It wanted yet a month to. Holy- 
rood. Day, when the fern harvest generally begins. in the. Royal 


Forest, and 
** hound to horn 
Gives note that buck be killed ;” 


but old customs gradually pass away. And so thought old Mr. Davis, 
the late huntsman of the Royal Buckhounds, when he saw the com- 
mon broken up under his very garden hedge. However, there was 
no help for it ; his right of way over the new garden to the road was 
preserved, and he had the privilege of walking there and cutting 
flowers for his button-hole. The old man, who was a perfect Beau 
Brummell about the fit of his clothes, and would send back a coat 
three times to have the collar altered, was never seen without his 
posy. Zhuia aurea was the invariable background of his choice. 
He was so partial to this plant, that on his death bed he asked to 
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have a piece of it laid on his breast when he was in his coffin, and 
Mr. Standish fulfilled his old friend’s wish. 

In our rambles under glass, of which there are at least some 40,000 
feet, with forty men at-work -in and about them, we met with a large 
quantity of the g/adiolus. Owing to breeding in and in for some years 
past, it has been rather losing constitution ; but a new cross, called 
the crocatus, has been recently. procured from the centre of Africa, 
and bids fair in a couple of years tobe the founder of a more robust 
race. There isalso a Japan lily, or “dium auratum, with a spike 
bearing a hundred flowers, and rising 11 ft..3 in. above the pot; a 
success very much owing to potting every year without shaking the 
bulb out as in the ordinary way. We also noticed the bright scarlet 
-bouvardia, with its long, delicate petals, which will flower all the year 
round with a little gentle heat. 

It is said of Pzestum that— 


“‘ Twice a year its fabled roses blow,” 
but 
** The winter here a summer is ; 
No waste is made by time, 
Nor doth the autumn ever miss 
The blossoms of the prime.” 


They are blowing for button-holes all the year round; and the hunting 
-men now wear yellow ones in their scarlet, coats, with a background of 
Neapolitan violets.. From February to August, from 500 to 2000 
yellow roses are sent up per week by the first train in the morning to 
the establishment at Knightsbridge, for the button-holes and bouquets 
of the day. The yellow roses are eight months in flower, and four 
-at rest. Their three principal varieties are AZadame Falcot, a deep 
copper yellow ; Jsadel Sprunt, which is perhaps the prima donna, 
with its lovely pale straw colour ; and Marshal Neil, “a fat flower,” 
of a rather more decided yellow. The button-hole business has in- 
creased immensely during the last two or three years, and.as @ /a 
Russe dinners have rather gone out, the flower has become far more 
profitable than the fruit trade. Bridal bouquets have the pure white 
gardenia to encircle the orange blossom, stephanotis (which is in 
bloom for eight months) next to it for the general ground work, and 
then Hoteia Japonica, which gives a feathery appearance and breaks 
up the flatness, white dowvardia, with its star-like variety, white 
orchids; with their oriental caste, and fairy pink rosebuds set on silver 
springs, the whole being backed up with fern and myrtle, &c. More 
gardenias are employed in the composition of court bouquets, and 
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the place of the orange blossom is often taken by a camellia. For 
general business, there is also a run on the eucharis amazonica, stepha- 
notis, jasmines, carnations, picotees, Neapolitan violets, anthurium 
stherzerianum, orchids, camellias, heaths, lilies of the valley, myosotis, 
and double geranium. Perhaps no flower does more service than 
the bouvardia, the white for bouquets and the red for button-holes. 
The anthurium scherzerianum is a very favourite crimson, with a horn 
like a shepherd’s crook from the centre: as the flower fades, the horn 
grows larger and hardens, and becomes the pouch for the seed. 
Maiden hair, with its minute black stems, comes well into a bouquet, 
and the amazonian lily is first favourite for ladies’ back hair, along with 
flowers and ferns. We found a plant of it in one of the houses, with 
fifteen spikes, and seven flowers on a spike. When it is rifled of these 
treasures, it will rest till Christmas, and then take the place of white 
camellias, and with rest, it will flower three times a year. The Italian 
tuberoses ks? for five months, and afford a nice autumn white 
flower ; and forget-me-not, blue hyacinth, and dark myosotis have 
a heavy run on them when the Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
comes round. TZhuiopsis borealis alba takes its part among the 
white division all the summer, and in winter the “ Ascot yellow” 
picotees flourish bravely. The City folks generally wear a small 
flower or single bloom in their button-hole, whereas the West-enders 
like a much larger. 

- Bouquets and button-holes are sent all over Great Britain and the 
continent, and the last Baden-Baden races produced a large order. 
The regular London supply is cut over night, and packed in tin boxes 
with wet cloths round them. Bouquets are fixed at night in tin boxes, 
with moist moss and paper shavings or wadding below to keep them 
firm, and silver paper, sprinkled lightly with water, is placed above 
them. The cardinal object is to admit no dust, and to allow of no 
evaporation. 

Hybridising nectarines with peaches has been a most successful 
experiment, and though the nectarine is the female, only one seedling 
out of twenty produced a nectarine. The seedlings are reared in- 
doors, and budded out. Two varieties, the Early Ascot and the 
Marquis of Downshire, are especially early and fine, and produce 
peaches nearly equal in size and colour to the Royal George, which 
is quite the monarch of the peach world. They are capital in flavour, 
and rather earlier than the Royal George, much stronger growers, and 
not so subject to mildew. The late Marquis of Downshire, who was 
very fond of gardening (a taste which has sadly gone out since 
“plunging” came in), always gave the two varieties, his namesake 
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and the Early Ascot, the palm for taste, as they have such a beautiful 
combination of the peach and the nectarine. The Early Ascot has 
been fruited in May. 

Within the last seven years, no less than five hundred seedling 
grapes have been raised here ; they have all fruited, but only about 
eight kinds have been kept. One is the Royal Ascot, which has 
been raised between two whites, the Muscat of Alexandria and 
the Trouveron, to which it seems to throw back. The result has 
been a jet black grape, with large berries, and bunches of from one 
to two pounds. It is a most prolific grape, and of delicious flavour : 
grows well in a cold house, and keeps well after it is ripe. It seems 
well calculated for a vineyard grape, as before it is quite ripe it has 
a very fine, brisk, acid taste ; and next winter it is to be iried in the 
French vineyards to that end. As a proof of its capacity, a large 
house was planted with it at Ascot, on May 28th, 1868, which pro- 
duced a nice lot of fruit in the January of this year; and a second 
and a very good crop is just ripening. About a hundred vines 
were planted very thickly in the house, which will give about 500 
cwt. of fruit. Another seedling has proved itself to be, perhaps, the 
earliest of all grapes, and of the most delicious Muscat flavour. It 
is called the Early Ascot Frontignan, and seems likely to be a boon 
to every grape growing cottager, as it will ripen out of doors earlier 
than the Sweetwaters. Large quantities of the Muscat grape are 
also grown here for the London season. ‘They are forced with 
bottom heat, so as to be ripened by the middle of May. Five 
houses are devoted to grapes, and the supply is kept up for ten 
months of the year. Mr. Standish has generally found that two 
hybrids are more prolific, but that they have less constitution. 

Melons and pines have been given up since a more profitable 
demand for flowers set in; but strawberries still hold the ground. 
They have been raised from seed, and two varieties, the Early Ascot 
Pineapple and the Scarlet Queen, have, as at Chiswick, done good 
service. A large quantity, including the Sir Charles Napier and 
Le Constant (which is very fine and bears carriage well), are forced 
in pits. Some few are ready earlier, for invalids and ices; but 
the bulk do not come into the London market before Easter, or, 
as that is a very “ moveable feast,” about the 5th of April on the 
average. Such are the notes of an August ramble on the borders of 
Ascot Heath. 

H. H. D. 


Vor. IIT., N. S. 1869. 





THE PICTURESQUE IN 
LITERATURE. 


GTA O see ourselves as others see us, may now and then, 
§n(6 Perhaps, be a privilege. But what moral centaurs we 
shall look in history if the Froude or Macaulay of the 

future colours his portrait of us from the palette of con- 

temporary criticism—attempts, that is, to picture us as we are in 
the habit of picturing ourselves. The Zimes, when it gets on the 
stilts to talk of our achievements in science, of the spirit of intel- 
ligence and enterprise that presides over our trade and commerce, 
of the diversified ingenuity of our inventions in the arts of war and 
peace, sketches us in one of our most satisfactory moods. But if 
the historian of the future turns from the Zimes to the Pall Mail 
Gazette for an analysis of the character of our City men; to the 
Telegraph for a description of the Girl or Boy of the Period: to the 
Saturday Review, or Miss Braddon’s novels, for a few hints upon the 
morals of the drawing-room; and to the Church Times and the 
Record for an illustration or two of the religious spirit of the age, I 
am afraid he will sketch us in anything but a flattering light. To say 
that our intellect is godless, that we are sceptical and, perhaps, 
something worse in religion, that the morals of Lombard Street and 
Mincing Lane are the morals of the Old Bailey, that the morals of 
the drawing-room are those of the Haymarket, that our commerce is 
a gigantic system of fraud, and our trade a petty system of pecula- 
tion, that our literature is immoral and our arts mediocre, is only to 
enumerate, in comparatively mild and pointless language, a tithe of 
the dark and sinister traits that stand out in garish colours in the pen- 
and-ink-portraits that the artists of the press are etching of us as 
thinkers, merchants, novelists, divines, and poets. And if French 
plays and American finance, short petticoats and Mr. Boucicault’s 
original dramas, Dr. Colenso and the Cancan, Overend & Gurney’s 
prospectus, and Miss Braddon’s novels, are to be laid to the charge 
of all Her Majesty’s lieges, I have nothing at all to say against this 
pleasant and picturesque enumeration of the characteristics of the 
age. Perhaps, however, if it were necessary to do anything more 
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than enter a gentle protest against this slapdash criticism, avery dull 
and valuable paper might be written upon the injustice of haphazard 
generalisations. But that is not my object to-day. All I wish to say 
upon this criticism is that I know at least one individual who has 
not yet broken every commandment in the Decalogue; and to 
suggest that, probably, after all, we may not be:caricatured in history 
by our grandsons very much more than we ourselves have caricatured 
our own grandfathers. 

I, too, have a theory of the age; and perhaps, in the cabal of 
criticism, I may be permitted to take up the brush and add one more 
touch to the picture of ourselves which we are handing down to our 
grandchildren. It is not particularly novel ; and I have a disagree- 
able suspicion in my own mind that I shall be told it is not strikingly 
profound. (Critics are so sagacious and so candid!) But with Mr. 
Tupper’s “ Philosophy” in my bookcase, and the Dai/y Telegraph on 
my table—the first in its seventieth thousand, and the second with 
“ the largest circulation in the world ”—I have yet to learn that it is 
the eternal duty of a man to keep his thoughts to himself until he 
has ascertained beyond all controversy that they are novel, or that 
they are profound, or that the world will, perhaps, be a trifle the 
wiser for their publication. 

What, then, I wish to point out, without more ado, is the extent 
to which the taste for portraiture—the taste, that is, for picturesque 
writing—is characterising our literature. To be read now, a writer 
must, above all things, be vivid and picturesque. He may borrow 
the plot of his novel from a French feuil/eton. He may pick up the 
hints for his poem from an old number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. We may go to America for his incidents. He may trans- 
late his dialogue from the German. He may construct a theory of 
creation out of sunbeams, and a theory of history out of dreams. 
All this and much more may be forgiven, if you can only work up 
your materials afresh in a sensational and picturesque form; for the 
theory of the hour is that “all flowers are open to the bee.” But 
there is one limitation to this license. To be dull and well-in- 
formed, is to be damned. Everything but that may be: forgiven. 
That is the one sin for which there is no forgiveness, not even by the 
Atheneum. Photography is the sovereign art; and I know no more 
striking peculiarity of the literature of the day than its tendency to 
become photographic. Poetry and fiction are photographic ; history 
and politics are photographic; art is photographic. Even Venus 
must be tinted to make a sensation. In other words, the taste of the 


hour is a taste for the picturesque; and the spirit that ministers to 
evs 
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this taste is the spirit of Pepys and of Boswell, of Macaulay and 
Ruskin. 

To know all that is to be known of the mysteries of history and 
politics, to discover the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask, to 
fix upon the author of “ Junius’ Letters,” to discover the sex of the 
Chevalier d’Eon, to decipher the inscriptions at Karnac, to discover 
the origin of Lord Byron’s quarrel with his wife, to explain the 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth, to trace out in all their windings the 
intrigues of courts and cabinets and parliaments, to explain all the 
personal rivalries and cross purposes of statesmen, to see how sove- 
reigns and their secretaries reconstruct the map of Europe over a 
cigar and a bottle of Rhenish wine, to know how cabinets discuss 
round a green baize table high questions of state policy, to know 
every incident in the inner life of the House of Commons, how this 
or that statesman walks into the House, and how he sits cross- 
legged, or with his hands in his pockets, or his head in the air, how 
he speaks, whether he drops his h’s, like Sir Robert Peel, or hums 
and ha’s like Lord Palmerston ; to know how an author looks, how 
he dresses, how he talks, how he writes, how he corrects his proofs 
for the printer, and what bargains he makes with his publishers about 
his copyrights : these are the points upon which people now espe- 
cially look for information in works of history, biography, and 
criticism ; and it is in proportion as a book supplies this kind of 
information, that it is read and talked of, or permitted to lie uncut for 
a day or two on the table, and then relegated to that purgatory of 
literature on its way to the trunkmaker and the upper shelves of the 
British Museum, Mr. Mudie’s “Catalogue of Surplus Copies for 
Sale.” To suit this taste, half our history, and nearly all our 
biography, have had to be re-written ; and Herodotus and Thucydides 
are again the models of all successful writers of history. The wheel 
has gone its full circle, and we are again as we were in the infancy of 
literature and art. Anecdote has replaced analysis. The picturesque 
has superseded the philosophical. History once more is romance, 
and biography fiction—only fiction now and then, perhaps, slightly 
adulterated with dates and original letters. 

Lord Campbell has been criticised right and left—criticised by 
dowager chancellors, by quarterly reviewers, and by the whole pha- 
lanx of the light brigade of literature ; and I, at least, have not a 
word to sayin his defence. He is a petty, garrulous old gossip, 
frequently malignant, and hardly ever honest for ten pages together. 
Yet, with all his faults, and mainly, perhaps, in consequence of his 
faults, I think, if I were asked to represent the muse of modern 
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history, I should sketch Lord Campbell in all the majesty and 
mystery of horse-hair and ermine, with his “Lives of the Chan- 
cellors” piled up at his elbow, and the bespattered figures of Lord 
Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst lying at his feet, marked in death, as 
they were in life, with all the striking traits of greatness in their 
character ; but marked also, and marked conspicuously, by all those 
petty vices and foibles that, after all, formed the grit of their moral 
nature. Add Lord Lyndhurst’s yew d’esprit, “Campbell has added 
one more to the terrors of death; for if I do not outlive him he will 
write my life,” and the muse of history stands forth complete in all her 
characteristics—in her intense love of anecdote and gossip, in her 
taste for the tittle-tattle of diaries, and the scandal of table talk and 
private correspondence. For Macaulay, with all his taste for the 
picturesque, for piquant illustration, and for the vivisection of cha- 
racter, was, after all, a man of culture, and rarely forgot, even with a 
pen in his hand, what, as a writer and a man, he owed to good sense 
and to good taste; whereas, Lord Campbell thought of nothing, 
cared for nothing—neither for his own reputation nor that of his 
subject—but the lights and shades of his photograph. And that is 
the spirit of all modern history and biography—the spirit of Mr. 
Kinglake’s “ History of the Russian War,” of Lord John Russell’s 
“* Life of Moore,” of Moore’s own “ Life of Byron,” of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“* Life of Charlotte Bronte,” of Mr. Spedding’s “ Life of Bacon,” and, 
in a lesser degree, even of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” To say that 
the taste that is ministered to in these works, and works of this 
description, is a petty taste, the taste of valets, is simply to inveigh 
against one of the instincts of our nature, the instinct which—to 
quote the words of Moore—“ leads us to contemplate with pleasure 
a great mind in its undress, and to rejoice in the discovery, so con- 
soling to human pride, that even the mightiest, in their moments of 
ease and weakness, resemble ourselves ;” and, perhaps, I may add, 
to inveigh against one of the strongest charms of history and 
biography, against the charm without which all history and all 
biography is, in the fine phrase of Plunkett, little more than “an 
old almanack.” 

In itself it is probably to the mass of readers a matter of very little 
interest to know that Dryden was very fond of wearing a black velvet 
coat, talked very little, but took snuff constantly, ejaculated, “‘Egad,” 
and was much given to anxious gesticulations in instructing the 
players at the rehearsal of his tragedies ; and, except in as far as it 
refers to men distinguished in letters and politics, it can be of no 
interest at all to anyone to know that the crooked little thing that 
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asked questions, and translated the Iliad on the backs of old 
letters or odd scraps of paper, always kept a candle burning at his 
bedside, in order that if a thought or a phrase struck him in his 
dreams, he might get up at once and make a note of it; that 
Macaulay, like Gray, had his moods for writing, and threw down his 
pen and put on his hat for a walk when he had worked out his vein 
of thought or criticism ; that Buffon was wont to shave and put on 
clean linen when he sat down to write: that Johnson did most of his 
work upon a three-legged. chair ; that Gibbon wrote three volumes 
of his history under the shade of a beautiful acacia overlooking the 
Lake of Geneva, and sent his first rough MSS. to the press without 
any intermediate copying ; that Byron, after reading the Ldinburgh 
Review of his youthful poems, sat down and drank three bottles of 
claret to his own share after dinner, took “a deep study of Milton,” 
and then relieved his soul by writing his Znglish Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ; that Petrarch was excessively fond of turnips, and wept 
as he read over his sonnets to Laura; that Tasso had a peculiar 
affection for Malmsey, and thought it favourable to poetic inspiration ; 
or that Sheridan finished the “Critic,” locked up in the manager’s room 
of Covent Garden, with a bottle of Madeira and an old stage copy of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. Thrown together pell mell, 
in a volume of ana or a packet of old letters, these notes sound very 
insignificant, the mere gossip of tea tables. Yet trifles like these 
often possess a distinct value of their own ; and after all it is only by 
the light of this tittle-tattle of tradition that we can make the dry 
bones of history live, that we can re-endow the great soldier and the 
great statesman with flesh and blood, reproduce Napoleon in our 
imagination as Sir Niel Campbell has pictured him in his cabinet at 
Fontainebleau, dressed in his old green uniform, with gold epaulets, 
blue pantaloons, and red top boots, unshaven, uncombed, with 
particles of snuff scattered profusely upon his upper lip and breast, 
impatiently pacing the length of his apartment, and shrinking in his 
soul from his fate; or that we can see Lord John Russell sitting 
down at his desk to draw up his scheme of Parliamentary Reform on 
a sheet of note-paper, or reproduce in our mind’s eye Lord Melbourne 
and his cabinet discussing the Corn Laws, the easy and witty premier 
planting his back against the door and carelessly putting the question 
to the vote—“ Now, what is it to be, an eight-shilling sliding scale or 
free trade? It does not much matter which ; but, mind, we must all 
say alike!” It is only by the light of this gossip, too, that we can 
see Lord Derby and his colleagues in St. James’s Square, settling 
the points of their Ten Minutes’ Bill; or picture a great writer to 
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ourselves in his library, see and know him as his friends saw and 
knew him, look over his MSS., and chat with him over the fire; 
stand. with Gibbon, for example, in the ruins of the Capitol, and plan 
the History of the Decline and Fall; stroll along Fleet Street with 
Dr. Johnson to the Mitre Tavern, or to the Kit-cat, to meet Burke, 
and Beauclerk, and Gibbon, and Goldsmith, and Boswell; spend 
half-an-hour with Cowper in his “ workshop,” in the garden at Olney, 
where he wrote his letters and fabricated his verse, “the grass under 
the window all bespangled with dewdrops, and the birds singing in 
the apple trees among the blossoms ;” walk down the High Street of 
Edinburgh with Professor Wilson, to his class-room, “ with a book 
under his arm and a week’s beard on his chin,” to lecture on Moral 
Philosophy ; or sit at that old desk in the Morning Chronicle office, 
and look at Dickens as he turns out the Sketches by Boz, or Pickwick ; 
or look over poor Thackeray’s MSS. as they were returned by 
publisher after publisher, and speculate with him whether it is worth 
while to try one more house, or burn the MSS., congratulate him at 
last on finding a publisher, laugh with him over the petty vexations 
of criticism, especially at that sagacious description of himself as a 
second Oliver Goldsmith, with a dash of Horace Walpole, and share 
with him the gratification of seeing his work on every drawing-room 
table, and in every hand. 

The works of these men, of all men of genius, rank among the 
friends and companions of every man of thought and culture, and 
through them “ friendships profound and generous are formed with 
men long dead, and with men whom we may never see. The lives 
of these men have quite a personal interest for us. Their homes 
become as consecrated shrines. Their little ways and familiar 
phrases become endeared to us, like the little ways and phrases of 
our wives and children ;” and any trifle that illustrates their character, 
any note that brings them nearer to us, is treasured up in our memory 
as we treasure the mementos of friendship and affection, the lock of 
hair and the packet of faded letters. Brougham wrangling in court 
all day upon some petty point of law, afterwards sitting down in his 
chambers to write an article on Phlebotomy for the Zainburgh, or to 
smash Professor Young’s theory of light, by denying the accuracy of 
the experiments of one of the most careful and patient of inquirers, 
dining at Holland House and talking till eleven o’clock “ de omni 
scibili, French cookery, Italian poetry, and so on ;” Gray writing his 
Elegy with a crow quill, and perfecting it line by line; Sheridan 
telling the watchman who found him under the Piazzas of Covent 
Garden, half seas over, that he was “ Wilberforce ;” Charles Lamb, 
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taking up the candle to go and examine the bumps on the head of a 
man who sententiously remarked that “Mr. Milton was a great 
poet ;” Tom Hood, propped up by pillows on a sick bed to quiz his 
own portrait in the. preface to his poetry; Theodore Hook laying 
down his knife and fork at the end of the fourth course at a Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, and offering to take out the rest in cash; Bacon 
finishing off a chapter of the “Advancement of Learning,” and taking 
up his diary to make an entry, “to have in mind and use the 
Attorney-General’s weakness,” or “to have ever in readyness matter 
to minister taulk with every of the great counsellors, both to induce 
familiarity and for countenance in publike places ;”—what can be 
more characteristic of these men than anecdotes of this description ? 
They are like those pen-and-ink sketches of Leech, where the whole 
character of a man is condensed in a single stroke of the pencil. 
They are, in a word, biography in hieroglyphics. Even with the 
help of these traits, “ how pale, thin, and ineffectual” do many of the 
great figures of history stand out before us! Without them, where 
we now at least have men we should have only shadows, or men 
“like Ossian’s ghosts in hazy twilight, with the stars dim twinkling 
through their forms.” 

Perhaps if we were quite wise, and therefore a little less curious, 
we should be content to know these phantom companions of ours 
only as phantoms, to know the orator by his speech, the author by 
his book; for in these we generally find them in their happiest 
moods, and most of our attempts to know them closer, to know 
them at their own firesides, end in disappointment and vexation. 
Here and there you may meet with a man who is as delightful over 
a bottle of claret, or at a country house, as he is in the House of 
Commons addressing Mr. Speaker, or in his novels or poems. But 
these men are the exception, not the rule. As a rule, men of genius 
are, as Pope said, only to be admired, not to be loved. The great 
wit may be very dull over a bottle of port. The great poet may be 
very prosy during a morning walk, and the epigrammatist whose don- 
mots are in all mouths, may be a bit of a bore ata dinner table. 
Jeffrey once manceuvred to get a seat at Holland House next to 
Talleyrand, anticipating a delightful ‘é¢e-d-téfe, and found to his 
chagrin that even Talleyrand with a plate of soup before him could 
be as tame as a glass of ladies’ champagne. ‘Apropos de votre 
celebre potage de cock-a-leekie, Mon. Jeffrey, faut-il le manger avec 
des prunes ou sans prunes?” was the only observation of the diplo- 
matist and wit that Jeffrey could recollect the next morning to jot 
down in his diary as a reminiscence of Prince Talleyrand. And that 
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is only one of a thousand disappointments of the sort that might be 
noted ; for, except in moments of rare exaltation, many men, even 
of distinguished genius, are nothing more than Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. Emerson thinks that even “if we should meet Shak- 
speare we should not be conscious of any deep inferiority, but of 
great equality ; only he possessed a strange skill of using, of classi- 
fying, his facts, which we lacked; for, notwithstanding our utter 
incapacity to produce anything like ‘Hamlet’ or ‘ Othello,’ we see 
the perfect reception this wit and immense knowledge of life and 
liquid eloquence find in us all.” Of course there is a touch of exag- 
geration in that. But this is a case where there is no need to draw 
upon the imagination for illustrations. Byron, for instance, always 
repelled the notion that he was at all influenced by poetical associa- 
tions, except when he had a pen in his hand and a bottle of, 
Hollands on the table. ‘ You must have been very highly gratified,” 
said a gentleman to him, “ by the classical remains and recollec- 
tions which you met with in your visit to Ithaca.” ‘‘ You quite 
mistake me,” answered Lord Byron, “I have no poetical humbug 
about me. Iam too old for that. Ideas of that sort are confined 
to rhyme.” And it was exactly the same with Scott. Moore once 
proposed to go and see Melrose Abbey, as Sir Walter had described 
it, by moonlight. ‘“ Pooh, pooh,” said Scott, “ you don’t suppose I 
ever saw it by moonlight.” And this is not the only source of 
possible disappointment. The literary nature is not always made of 
porcelain. Now and then, indeed, it is hardly human. Byron had 
“no genius for friendship.” Pope was irritable and malignant. 
Gray was a prig. Fielding was something worse. Burns was a 
compound of “dirt and diety.” Milton had but one friend—a 
gloomy Quaker with a taste for Greek. His first wife ran away 
from him before the honeymoon was over, disgusted with “ his spare 
diet and hard study.” The poet Young was a false friend, a harsh 
father, and not a particularly affectionate husband. Sterne was only 
sentimental when he had a pen in his hand. He preferred, any 
time, as Byron said, whining over a dead donkey to relieving a living 
mother. Madame de Staél was a bore of the first water. Erskine 
and Coleridge were intolerable when they got upon “ Trial by Jury,” 
or metaphysics. Curran was half buffoon, half wit. Grattan was 
“a sentimental harlequin.” I might extend the list all through the 
page. But it is not necessary. These instances are enough for my 
purpose, to illustrate the assertion that only the very purest and 
noblest characters can be painted, like Cromwell, with all their spots 
and all their flaws, without the risk of aversion, and in many cases 
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perhaps of exciting even a stronger sentiment than that. The taste 
of the day, however, is for vivid portraiture, for microscopical 
criticism ; even the editor of the A¢eneum insisting that memoirs 
are not worth the paper they are written on “if they do not contain 
something that partial friends would disapprove of, good taste 
would revolt from, and the nearest and dearest would be shocked 
at;” and the result is before us. Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of 
Brougham and Lyndhurst” and Russell’s “ Life of Moore,” are at 
once an illustration and a caution. 

It cannot be a particularly pleasant reflection for a man who knows 
that his life is worth writing to compare his own recollections of 
Moore, “the epitome of all that is pleasant in poetical and personal 
accomplishments,” with Lord Russell’s description of him, with all 
his faults and all his foibles, and to think that he, too, may one day 
have to pass under the lens, to stand 


‘¢ In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot,” 


to be photographed exactly as he is, with all his ugly little pecu- 
liarities, all his eccentricities, all his faults and foibles. But “‘ Campbell 
has added one more to the terrors of death ;” and the only consolation 
that I can suggest to any man of genius predestined to be a victim of 
this taste for the picturesque is that personal chit-chit, when defily 
dealt with by a skilled handicraftsman, makes very pleasant reading 
for an idle hour. Lying-in-state is, after all, one of the privileges of 
royalty ; and what is this taste for picturesque biography but the 
popular form of extending the honours of royalty to men distinguished 
in letters, or art, or politics ? 

C. PEBODY. 











OuR LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 





» N the year 1761, when this Magazine was a mere strip- 
) ling, having attained only to its thirty-first volume, we 
. inserted amongst our items of incidental news, the following 
“e (p. 426): 
‘* Was found, near the Spaniard, below the Nore, a fisherman who had been 
cast away seven hours, and saved his life by means of a cork jacket.” 





Antiquarian research is no doubt yet competent to find out what 
was meant by “ the Spaniard below the Nore ; ” but not competent, 
we fear, to say where that lucky fisherman bought his cork jacket. If, 
however, Mr. Greenwood should happily discover that it was made 
by anyone whose descendants still carry on the business, he will 
doubtless make known the address. 

In 1764 we recorded, again (vol. xxxiv. p. 448), that— 


‘* Several new inventions to preserve men’s lives in shipwrecks near shore were 
tried at London Bridge, namely, the cork jacket, the air jacket, and the marine 
collar and belt ; and all of them seemed to answer the intent. The persons em- 
ployed to make the experiments played a number of tricks in the water to the no 
small diversion of the spectators.” 


In the first fifty years of our existence these two notices comprised 
all we had to say on the subject of appliances for saving life at sea. 

There is not wanting, in fact, abundant evidence of a general con- 
currence of public opinion that the dangers of the sea were fixed 
beyond all human power of diminution, and that any attempt to battle 
with the watery forces savoured of impiety. It might be allowable to 
put up a few dim lights along the coast by which the shipwrecked 
mariner could make a rough guess as to where it was that he was 
being drowned. But when that was done, all was done. And, more- 
over, as the greatness of England depended to no small extent upon 
her marine, it would be well to keep the whole subject of loss of life 
at sea as quiet as possible, lest a check should be given to the supply 
of sailors. 

The first we hear of a “life-boat” is in 1785, when a Mr. Lukin 
took out a patent for one of his invention. In 1789 this was greatly 
improved upon by Mr. Greathead, whose boat, stationed at the 
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mouth of the Tyne, had, by the year 1804, saved 300 lives,—a service 
which the Society of Arts rewarded by a grant of its gold medal and 
fifty guineas. 

About this time, and for some years later, our columns were occu- 
pied at intervals by correspondence in which the most prominent 
names are those of Lukin, Greathead, Wouldhave, and other pioneers 
of the life-boat movement, and in which these gentlemen impugned 
each other’s veracity, and decried each other’s inventions in good 
round terms, as, we believe, inventors usually do. The subject, how- 
ever, appears to have been generally considered a bore, and roused 
only a very languid sort of interest in our subscribers. Not, indeed, 
until the “ Royal National Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck” (whose name was shortly changed to the more 
manageable one of “‘ Royal National Life-Boat Institution”) was fairly 
established in 1824, does there appear to have been anything more 
than a passing curiosity entertained amongst the public as to the 
objects of this philanthropic organisation. From that date, however, 
began a new order of things. The Institution grew in public favour 
and in usefulness at a pace which from the first was remarkable ; but 
which was never so remarkable as it has been within the last few 
years. 

It is not our intention, nor at all necessary, to trace that growth 
step by step. We assume a certain amount of information on the 
part of our readers, and a willingness to have that information 
increased. And we place on record a few brief notes of the present 
position, and of the work which has been done by a very noble insti- 
tution, in the simple hope that by so doing we, too, may contribute 
our mite to a good cause. 

In these days of sensation we would recommend any one who finds 
his favourite novelist growing tame to get hold of the wreck chart of 
the British Isles, which is compiled and published annually from the 
Board of Trade Register. It is one of the most thrilling and plain- 
speaking productions that can be put into a reader’s hand. In shape 
it is a mere outline map of these islands, on which is indicated 
opposite each place on the coast, by black dots, the number of 
wrecks which have taken place there in the past year; and by red 
dots the localities at which a life-boat is stationed. The red dots are 
disposed easily enough, forming a delicate little fringe between land 
and sea. But the black dots crowd together unmanageably ; and at 
some points, as Tynemouth, Flambro’, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, it 
is so impossible to extend them in a line opposite the place to which 
they refer, that they are bracketed together in dark masses out at sea, 
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looking not unlike scraps of intricate music [every note of which, to 
pursue the simile—could any instrument be found on which to play 
it—might come out as the wail of an uncounted sinking crew]. 
Beneath the Forelands the sea itself is too narrow to afford space for 
the signs of wreck. Generally, as might be expected, the more 
romantic the scenery, the greater the number of wrecks. The mag- 
nificent coast which extends from the Humber to the Tyne, the beau- 
tiful headlands of Devon and Cornwall, the white cliffs of Thanet 
(under which the nigger sings, and the Londoner lounges on his 
penny chair through the long summer day) ;—these, all alike upon 
our chart, appear in deep mourning. 

For high stakes or for low (and considering that the stakes are 
always human lives, he would be bold who calls them low at any 
time), all round the coast, and all round the year, this great game of 
rouge et noir is being played between the life-boats and the sea. 

And as the element of chance, or what seems chance to us, 
unhappily enters largely into the game, it is played with varying 
results. In 1865, the lives saved through the instrumentality (more 
or less direct) of the Institution were 714. The lives lost upon our 
coasts in the same year, as nearly as could be ascertained, were 698. 
[Rouge gagne.| In 1866 the boats won g21. The sea won 896. 
| Rouge gagne, once more.] In 1867 the boats won 1086,—a noble 
winning surely. But that was a terrible year. The sea swallowed 
up 1333- [Voir gagne.| In 1868 the boats rescued 862. The sea 
kept hold of 700. [Red uppermost once more. We find the game 
quite exciting, and for our part we mean to back red to the end. | 

In the earlier years of the Institution we are afraid the winning 
colour must have been uniformly black. We have not at hand any 
record of the number of lives supposed to have been /os¢ round our 
coasts further back than 1865. But the Institution has a record of 
all the lives won by its boats, or “by special exertions, for which it 
has granted rewards” from 1824 to the present time, and the follow- 
ing little table summarises the result, and shows the progress that has 
been made :— 


20 Years, ending 1843. Average lives saved per year. 283 


10 ” 9 1853 ” ” ” 320 
10 ,, » 1863 se 9 Pr 470 
5 ” ” 1868 9? ” ” 856 


If the reader is one who has ever dropped even so much as a 
threepenny piece into one of those little receptacles which we have 
all seen at the watering places, he will feel a personal pride and 
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satisfaction in the average of these last five years, as at a result which 
he has helped to bring about, and he will mentally resolve that the 
very next time he sees one of the open, convenient slits, he will drop 
in not a threepenny piece, but a shilling. 

Twice only have we been present at the ceremony of launching a 
life-boat ; but on each occasion have we seen so much quiet 
enthusiasm that we could wonder how threepenny pieces ever get 
into life-boat boxes at all. On the first occasion the boat was drawn, 
gaily decorated, with music, flags and banners, through the streets of 
Birmingham, on a cold November day, followed by thousands upon 
thousands who had never seen, and never would see the sea. After 
which the “launch,” (about which the less said the better) took place 
in a quiet, convenient pool. 

On the second occasion the launch took place from the little old- 
fashioned pier of Broadstairs, under the blaze of a hot summer sun, 
the sea lying smooth as a mirror, and hardly the plash of a wave 
disturbing the quietness. Not soon shall we forget that solemn 
prayer beside the solemn sea ; or the quiet reverence of the hundreds 
who stood bare-headed, and gave their silent blessing to the boat. 
As she glided off, with a cheer from the smart, clean, blue-jacketed, 
red-capped, bronze-faced, crew, not one looker-on but thought of 
the stormy days and nights on which these same men would sit 
in her, and battle with the beautiful, deceitful waters, which 
lay then so peaceful and so calm, and could be so cruel and so 
hard. 

The brave volunteer fleet which is at present owned by: the 
Institution consists of exactly 200 boats, and for the last four years 
the rate of increase has been about twelve per annum. The boats 
are stationed, as we all know, all round our coasts; the exceptions 
being the western coast of Ireland, from Valentia to Greencastle, and 
the north-western coast of Scotland, from Southend, in Cantire, to 
Thurso. On these two great lengths of storm-beaten, but thinly 
peopled coast, there are no life-boats: and happily the chart shows 
but few wrecks, the great highways of the ocean being far away. The 
boats may increase at the present rate for many years to come before 
the Committee of the Institution will find any difficulty in assigning 
new stations, or be justified in crying ‘“‘ enough.” 

At each life-boat station there is a local committee, who have the 
immediate charge of the boat, such committee consisting, where 
practicable, of five residents, of whom the nearest coast-guard officer 
is ex officio one. 

Each boat has its appointed coxswain, at a salary of 8/, and 
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assistant, at 2/,a year. The crew consists of these two, a bowman, 
and as many boatmen as the boat pulls oars. 

The members of these volunteer crews are registered, and, 
wherever practicable, at least double the number of men required 
are entered on the register. 

Such men are mostly resident sailors, fishermen, and the coast- 
guard. We all know exactly what they are like. We have all seen 
them lying on their backs for hours in the hot sun with their big hats 
over their faces,-or lounging clumsily by their boats with their hands 
in their pockets. Dickens, in a graceful little paper called “Our 
Watering-place ” described them in his own happy way as having 
“ the appearance of perpetually strolling—running being too inappro- 
priate a word to be thought of—to seed,” and yet as being at any 
moment roused by the signal-gun of a ship in distress “ into 
activity so dauntless, so valiant, and heroic, that the world cannot 
surpass it.” 

On every occasion of going afloat to save life, the coxswain and 
each of the crew receive alike from the funds of the Institution 
(whether successful or not) tos. if by day, and 1 if by night; and 
for every time of going afloat for exercise—which they must do not 
less than once a quarter, and preferentially in nasty weather—4s. 

Where money is received for salvage of property, a proportion 
equal to fwo shares goes to the Institution, to cover risk of damage 
to boat ; the remainder being divided equally amongst the crew. 

Where local subscriptions are made to reward any special act of 
gallantry, the Institution recommends that the whole of the money 
be divided amongst the crew in equal shares. 

A reward of 7s. is given to the man who first brings intelligence of 
a wreck at such a distance along the coast as not to be in sight from 
the coast-guard or other look-out. 

A flag hoisted by day, and the firing of a carronade twice, quick, 
by night, are the well-known signals for calling the crew together. 

The boat is kept on her carriage with all her gear in her ready for 
use. 

There. are three keys to the boat-house, kept in different places, 
with the address of each painted on the boat-house door. 

On boarding wrecks, the preservation of life is the sole considera- 
tion. Should any goods or merchandise be brought into the life-boat, 
contrary to the coxswain’s remonstrance, his first business is to throw 
them overboard. 

Such is a brief summary of the chief of the regulations under which 
the life-boats are worked. How faithfully, and with what result they 
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are carried out, let the journals of each life-boat station and the 
annals of the Institution tell. 

Every year the Institution publishes in the “ Life-Boat Journal,” of 
which, probably, the reader never heard, a list of the rewards voted 
for the past year, whether in the shape of money to the crews of life- 
boats, the crews of shore and fishing-boats, or to other persons, in 
the shape of gold or silver medals, honorary clasps, or votes of thanks 
on vellum. 

We have before us the lists of the last four years. They are closely- 
printed, business-like records, admirable for their terseness and 
brevity. From the list for 1868 we select three reports of cases in 
which the silver medal has been awarded. We might easily have 
found more thrilling narratives even than these. We give them as 
being amongst the more recent services; and because we do not 
think our readers will recognise in them any old newspaper stories 
with which they have become tiresomely familiar. 

It will be observed that these are services for which only the sé/ver 
medal has been awarded. The gold medal, which is the Victoria 
cross of the Institution, is bestowed very charily, and has been 
granted only once within the last four years, namely to the Rev. 
Charles Cobb, of Dymchurch, for an act of heroism of which all 
England heard in January, 1867. A well-written narrative of the 
several services for which go/d medals have been granted would make 
a book worth reading. 


I. February 6th, 1868 :— 


** Voted, the thanks of the Institution, inscribed on vellum, to Captain J. R. 
Pim ; the Second Service clasp to Mr. R. O. Johns, coxswain of the Tramore life- 
boat, and the Silver Medal of the Institution to Martin Norris, in acknowledgment 
of their highly meritorious and persevering services in going off in the Tramore 
life-boat, and assisting to save twenty-one persons from the ship Oasis, of Liver- 
pool, which was wrecked in Brown’s Bay, on the Irish coast. It was late in the 
evening of the 12th January, when the signal-gun was fired from the battery, 
calling the crew of the life-boat together. It was blowing a strong gale of wind at 
the time from the S.E. ; but within halfan hour of the booming of the gun the 
life-boat was gallantly breasting the heavy seas on her way to the wreck. Her 
crew had great difficulty in getting her clear of the breakers and into deep water. 
She carried a bright light, which was watched with intense anxiety by the spec- 
tators on shore as the boat rose and fell with the swell of the sea. Several times 
it was entirely lost to view, and then again would appear on the top of the waves 
as the boat was impelled forward by her strong and gallant crew. The vessel was 
found on the rocks, about five hundred yards to the west of the Metal Man, where 
the surge of the wild Atlantic beat with full force upon her. The life-boat gave the 
rocks a full berth, and, having dropped her anchor, drifted slowly under the bows 
of the vessel, upon the jibboom of which no less than twenty poor fellows were 
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clinging. Having thrown a rope to them, they, one by one, dropped into the life- 
boat, each in turn, as he reached the boat, exclaiming, ‘ Howcold!’ As no one 
else appeared on board, the life-boat left the wreck, and after a hard pull round 
the Head, got into the bay, and then ran quickly before the wind, reaching the 
shore in safety about three o’clock in the morning. When the daylight came 
another poor fellow was seen crouched down in the rigging of the wreck, appa- 
rently quite exhausted and helpless. Again the life-boat was launched, and on 
nearing the spot the man could be seen on the cross-trees of the foremast, but 
appeared quite lifeless. The crowds of people on the cliffs above, seeing the poor 
fellow take no notice of the presence of the life-boat, gave a loud cheer, which had 
the effect of rousing him. He soon joyfully saw the life-boat, and began to 
descend by a rope, but seeming to lose what little remaining strength he had, he let 
go and fell on to the deck. The rope by which the vessel’s crew had reached the 
life-boat from the bowsprit was still dangling in the air, tossed about by the wind. 
The life-boat gradually got under it, and Martin Norris, one of the crew, after 
several attempts, caught hold of the line, and the boat, just then sinking in the 
trough of the sea, left him swinging in the air. He soon, however, began to 
ascend, hauling himself up hand over hand with the greatest ease until he reached 
the bowsprit, from whence he got on to the deck of the vessel. He then lashed a 
rope round the body of the man, throwing one end to the life-boat and retaining 
the other himself, and, pitching him overboard, the poor fellow was quickly 
hauled into the life-boat. Norris descended as he had gone up, by the rope, 
amid deafening cheers from those on shore, who had remained silent but deeply- 
moved spectators of the scene enacted below. The life-boat regained the shore in 
safety with the rescued man, who proved to be an Algerian, who had been sick 
with the ague. The ship soon afterwards began to break up. The captain and 
two of the crew were unfortunately washed overboard and drowned before the 
arrival of the life-boat. The life-boat was reported to have behaved admirably on 
the occasion.—Expense of service, 28/, 1s. 6d.” 


II. Movember 5th, 1868 :— 


‘* Voted, the Silver Medal of the Society to Edmund Gray, Esq., son of Sir 
John Gray, M.P., M.D., and to John Freeney, coachman, in addition to 2/. to 
the latter, for swimming out in a heavy sea, on the 25th September, and bringing 
a line on shore, and by other means assisting to save five men from the schooner 
Blue Vein, of Portmadoc, which, during a strong E.S.E. gale, had stranded 
opposite Ballybrack Railway Station. A pecuniary reward was also granted to 
some persons who assisted on the occasion. The vessel struck on the rocks about 
200 yards from shore. A line was attached by the crew to a spar and let down 
from the vessel, in the hope that it would be brought to shore by the waves ; but 
the spar advanced only about one-third of the way between the ship and the land, 
and the line, consequently, did not come in. A fisherman tried to swim out to the 
spar, but he did not advance more than a few yards, having been immediately driven 
back by the waves. Mr. Edmund Gray, who is an expert swimmer, then 
undressed and attempted to swim out, having a line attached to his waist ; but 
when he got out about sixty or seventy yards he was driven back. He tried a 
second time ; but though he succeeded in getting out farther than at first, he was 
again driven back. The crew on board then attached a cable to the ship’s boat, 
and, having launched the boat, it was driven in on the beach, where the rope was 
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secured. Two of the five men on board reached the shore by this means. When 
the third man was passing from the ship to the shore the rope broke about midway, 
and he was carried along parallel to the shore by the tide, and rescued by Freeney, 
who swam out with a line and dragged him in. The ship still lay among the rocks, 
and, as she thumped heavily, seemed in imminent danger of going to pieces. The 
captain and the other man, who were still on board, having hauled up the cable, 
which was broken, attached a spar to it, and cast it off; but from some cause the 
spar made very little way in its progress towards the shore after it advanced about 
thirty yards from the ship, possibly owing to its not offering sufficient surface for 
the wind to overcome the friction of the rope in the water. Mr. Gray, seeing this, 
again undressed, and, having attached a line round his waist, one end of which 
was held by some men on the beach, swam out about eighty yards, and grasping 
the spar, turned towards the shore; but, having soon become exhausted, he was 
hauled in, bringing with him the end of the rope. For about the last twenty yards 
he was drawn to shore quite powerless, lying on his back, and was’ almost insen- 
sible when he reached the land, but speedily recovered his self-possession. By 
means of this rope the captain and the other man were enabled to reach the shore 
in safety.” 


III. December 28th, 1868 :— 


** At about 1 p.m., Joseph Cox, the coxswain of the Hope life-boat stationed at 
Appledore, was informed by the coastguard that two vessels were embayed, and 
would probably go on shore. He instantly assembled his crew, obtained horses, 
and dragged out the life-boat on her carriage, ready for action. The vessel most 
in danger was the Austrian barque Pace ; and, as she tried to work out of the bay, 
the life-boat and her crew kept along the shore directly under her lee, moving 
along with her. At length she grounded. The life-boat was launched without 
delay over the Pebble Ridge, and dashed into a most terrific surf. The crew 
behaved most nobly ; the boat at times was as upright as a ladder against a wall, 
and seas swept through her from stem to stern ; but they stuck to it, reached the 
barque, after anchoring ahead with the drogue, and managed to make fast to her. 
The crew were all assembled under shelter of the cuddy, and not one would give 
a stern rope to the boat, or move from his position, excepting one boy, who ran 
to the side and dropped into the boat all safe. More than five minutes elapsed 
without a soul stirring on board; at length eight of them made a rush together 
for the life-boat, jumped helter-skelter over the side, missed the boat and fell into 
the water, but were all picked up but one. A tremendous sea now struck the boat 
and drove her under the counter, where the rudder was carried away, and old Cox 
all but killed, as he was jammed up against the counter ; but his life-belt saved him, 
it being broken, however, by the collision. In vain did the life-boat crew appeal to 
the remainder of the men on board the barque to come to the boat, they would not 
stir; so the life-boat, seriously damaged and with the loss or her rudder, was 
obliged to return to the shore, where she landed safely her crew and nine of the 
Pacés men. Old Cox, notwithstanding the severe nip he had received, and the 
damaged state of the boat, called for another crew of volunteers, and once more 
manned the //ope, he and his son and one other of the old crew going in her, and, 
to prove the readiness of the brave volunteers of North Devon, the boat was 
launched with one man too many on board. On this second trip young Cox 
steered with an oar in place of. the rudder, the stern of the boat having been 
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damaged. In this state they had nearly again reached the ship when a wave broke 
over the bow, swept over the crew, and carried young Cox (who was standing up 
steering with the oar) right over the stern. The loss of the steering-oar made the 
boat broach-to, and the next wave found her broadside on, and rolled her’ over, 
throwing all the crew into the surf. As she righted, the younger Cox managed’ to 
get into her again, and one ‘by one the’ brave fellows all got on board, excepting 
old Cox: He had drifted some distance, and they had only three oars left ; with 
these, however, they managed to turn the boat’s head round, and at last the brave 
old coxswain was enabled to clutch the blade of an oar, when all but done for, 
and was got into the boat. The life-boat again reached the shore, and was dragged 
up on the Pebble Ridge. For the third time volunteers came forward to man the 
life-boat ; but a difficulty now arose. Besides thie rudderléss state of the’ Hope, 
unfitting her for service, the oars (save three) weré all lost. Instantly alot’ ot 
horsemen galloped off, with Mr. Yeo at their head, for spare oars, and in due time 
each horseman returned, bearing an oar, And now preparations were made to 
launch again the disabled boat ; but it was discovered that the tide had turned, 
and had already dropped two feet; the danger was rapidly passing away; the 
remainder of the crew of the barque had climbed up to thé mizéentop, and moreover, 
the third crew was not composed entirely of sailors. Those on the spot (including 
Mr. Yeo) most wisely interfered, and would not allow the boat. to be launched. 
The crew of the Braunton life-boat, which also belongs to the Life-boat Society, 
not having been able, after a most determiued and gallant attempt, to get their 
boat to the wreck, now came over-land, and were clamorous to launch the 
Appledore boat, so that there were four distinct crews of volunteers—two of which 
went off, and the third and fourth’ were forcibly and wisély stopped. Eventually 
three men, one of whom was the captain, were brought ashore by men who waded 
out to the barque as the tide fell. Three others perished, in addition to one ‘man 
who was lost in getting into the life-boat. Thirteen in all were saved. All might 
have got into the boat and been saved when she first went alongside, and all in the 
rigging might have been saved had the men lashed themselves there. It appears 
that the Austrian captain would not allow his crew to go into the life-boat when 
she got alongside, nor suffer them to throw a rope to her. If the bold and self- 
devoted conduct of the North Devon volunteers failed to achieve complete success 
in dealing with this wreck, it is a satisfaction to know that they did what they 
could, and did it nobly. Ordinary life-boat service is one of no light peril ; service 
in a disabled boat is still more hazardous. 

** Voted the Second and Third Service Clasp and 57. to Coxswain JOSEPH Cox ; 
the Silver Medal and 4/. to JosEpH Cox, jun.; the Silver Medal and 3/. to 
J. KELLY ; and 1/. 10s. each, service payment to the crew.” 


These are selected from more than a hundred cases’ which form 
the record of the year’s work. No‘one will think that either Martin 
Norris or Edmund Gray earned their medals too easily.’ And in'the 
Appledore case the only regret that is likely to arise will be that such 
lives as those of the Coxes should not have been staked against those 
of braver-hearted men than the crew of the Austrian barque Pace 

This, then, is the nature of the work done; and the total number 
of lives saved by the Society’s boats, or by other agents to whom the 
QQ2 
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Society has granted rewards, is, to the end of 1868, no less than 
17,849. The committee in their annual report point also with par- 
donable pride to the fact that this great army has been rescued from 
death with the smallest possible loss of life on the part of life-boat 
crews on actual service; being, indeed, less than one per annum 
since the improved life-boats, now in use, were introduced in 1852. 
This would appear to indicate the maximum of excellence in the 
boats, and most judicious regulations on the part of the Society. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the return of lives saved is not 
in any way an exhaustive statement of the good done by the Society. 
Nothing is commoner than for a ship in distress to signal for the 
life-boat, and for the boat to remain by the ship for hours, encourag- 
ing, by its mere presence, the crew to make such renewed exertions 
as ultimately enable them to go on their way. Such prevented 
wrecks do not in any way swell the records of the Society, but swell 
its expenses only. 

How those expenses are met is a question on which it is desirable 
that we should say a word. Every one knows, in a general way, 
that the Institution depends entirely on voluntary aid; and every 
one, we trust, joins in the hope that it may be long before the Society 
is reduced to the necessity of asking the State for a subsidy. But 
every one does not know the extent of the public benevolence or the 
various sources from whence it flows. Like all other institutions 
which are dependent on voluntary aid, its income is subject to great 
fluctuation, according as men prosper or fail to prosper. The 
Society's income and expenditure for the last four years has been as 
under :— 


Income. Expenditure. Balance. 
1865 . . £08,032 ~. . £28,476 . - & 456 
1866. « guys... . 6a . - 6,846 
1867, . =» = 39305 + + 34,874 + e431 
1868. °° ey. - 26,916. . age 


These are probably larger figures than the reader was prepared to 
see. The income of 1866, when every one believed himself to be 
making money, is the highest the society has ever attained. 

It is to be explained, also, that the above amounts, set down as 
annual receipts, do not include legacies, these being very properly 
capitalised, and interest only brought into the account of revenue. 
Such balances, too, as remain over the annual expenditure are in like 
manner invested in stock, and, together with the legacies, form at the 
present time a reserve fund, in the shape of Three per Cent. Reduced 
Annuities, to the value of 75,6432. 
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We are not at all afraid that by showing in this way that the 
Society is financially prosperous, we shall in any way check the flow 
of public benevolence. Giving is stimulated by giving ; and we do 
not doubt that we shall soon see the reserve of Government stock 
valued—as it ought to be—at not less than 100,000/, 

Hardly anything shows in a more striking way the hold which the 
Society has attained on public confidence than the list of legacies 
which have been left to it since its establishment. In the first twenty 
years of its existence it had but five legacies, of a gross value of 3,9772. 
In the next twenty years it had thirty-two legacies, of the gross value 
of 16,987/. ;—one of these being of the handsome sum of 10,0004, 
left by Captain Hamilton Fitzgerald. In the five years ending 1868, 
the Society has received ninety-two legacies, of the gross value of 
23,6322, and varying in amounts from 5/. to 2,000/. 

The form of bequest is very simple. We give it here for the 
convenience of any one who may be about to make his will. 


“I give and bequeath to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, for the 
Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, founded in 1824, London, the sum 
of £ , for the use of the said Institution ; and I do hereby direct 
that the same be paid out of my chattels personal.” 


It is only, however, when we come to look into the annual 
subscription lists, and the lists of special donations for life-boats at 
specified places, that we fairly realise how various are the sources 
from which the Society derives its funds, or how wide-spread and 
pervading is the sympathy of the English people. Probably in no 
subscription list could there be found evidence of purer or more 
disinterested benevolence than in this. Side by side with the sixpences 
of the Sunday scholar and the factory boy, are the hundreds and the 
thousands, of which the giver is described only as “A Friend,” or 
“‘A Lady,” or permits himself to be identified only under the modest 
concealment of initials. Others, again, will send their cheques under 
the description of a “Sister’s Memorial” or “A Thank Offering.” 
Nowhere could we find less of ostentation in the giving than we find 
here. The great friendly societies,—as the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, 
and the Licensed Victuallers, each contribute their boat or boats. 
So, too, do the Commercial Travellers, the Grocers, the Drapers, the 
members of the London Coal Exchange, and of the Corn Exchange. 
Hardly an inland town of any magnitude but has now its namesake 
and representative at some point of danger on the coast. Such boats 
usually receive the name of the place or association whose gift they 
are. And in this way a direct bond of sympathy is established 
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between places far apart,—the givers keeping up always a special 
interest in their own boat, wherever it may be stationed ;—the 
receivers. cherishing in return a kindly feeling for the distant city 
whose name is always before them. The facilities which are possessed 
for helping a good cause by the cheap and largely circulating perio- 
dicals of the day has been shown most remarkably in the case of 
“The Quiver,” the many littles of whose readers made up no less 
handsome a sum than 1,878/, and established three new life-boats at 
Margate, Queenstown, and Southwold. In like manner the “ Dundee 
People’s Journal” raised 822/., and has its boat at Peterhead. Other 
publications, as “ Routledge’s Boys’ Magazine,” and the “ Working 
Man,” have also been the means of raising special subscriptions to a 
smaller amount. 

The subject of the names which are selected by the donors is not 
without a pathetic interest. Gentle female names seem to be those 
most commonly given to the boats, whose duty is to be so rough. 
These, for the most part, are memorials of departed wives or sisters 
or beloved daughters. Or, on the other hand, it is the widow who 
commemorates her husband, or the father who is remembered by his 
children. The Appledore boat, which bears itself so bravely in one 
of the narratives we have reprinted, has the beautiful name of “ Hope.” 
It was not given to it, however, entirely for poetic reasons, but 
because Hope was the family name of the lady donor. The “ Olive 
Leaf,” which is-stationed at Hayling Island, was the gift of AZessrs. 
Leaf, Sons, and Co.,of London. The boat, “George Davis,” stationed 
at Sennen Cove, in Cornwall, was so named by Mrs. Davis, a widow, 
in memory of her husband ; and by a very remarkable coincidence, 
the most arduous and notable rescue which it has ever effected, 
was that of a poor fellow whose name, like that of the boat itself, 
proved to be “ George Davis.” 

Rospert Hupson. 














SAINT CUTHBERT’S BURIAL. 





sWy/¢IGH Mass was said in Lindisfarne, 

Ted DY And o’er the moonlit wave, 

The outline of the hallowed fane, 

Cloister and arch and tinted pane, 
A bright refulgence gave. 





The De Profundis rolls on high, 
And solemn dies in rest, 
As from the porch that opens wide 
The monks like stately spectres glide, 
Hands crossed upon their breast. 


Fitful and low the chant ascends, 
As two by two they file ; 

The abbot, with his mitred brow, 

Leads forth the bier with stole and bow, 
And mutters aves the while. 


Down where the waters seething break 
Upon the pebbly strand, 
They put to sea with prayer and praise, 
The corpse beneath its sable dais, 
The breeze from off the land. 


The flaming torches borne aloft 
Fade silent out of sight, 
Save where St. Cuthbert in his shrine 
Irradiates the phantom line 
That follows in his flight. 


Slow past the towers of Bamborough, 
Where eddying sea-mews shriek, 

Past many a fisher’s distant gleam— 

Like specks upon their weather beam, 
A phosphorescent streak ! 
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At dawn of day the watchers spy 
Them from the rocky coast ; 
All through the darkness and the deep, 
Pale with the vigil that they keep, 
A wan funereal host. 


Sad toll the bells of Coldingham, 
A mournful dirge profound, 

As, safely moored, they disembark 

St. Cuthbert’s bones from out their ark, 
And lay in sacred ground. 


His amulet slipped overboard, 
Which grieved the brethren sore ; 

But pilgrims, I have heard, declare 

St. Cuthbert’s beads are everywhere 
Along that rugged shore. 


And chroniclers there are affirm, 
With more belief than guile, 

That in his coffin’d shroud of stone, 

The saint oft steers his course alone, 
Towards the Holy Isle. 


JoHN GRAHAM STUART. 
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WILL HE ESCAPE? 





CHAPTER VI. 


IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


(GOW the door opens undecidedly, as under undecided 
») hands, yet such as would outpour blessings on all the 
i) world. “ The gentlemen were coming up!” That 
blessing, too long denied, was to be restored. Below, 
their ears had been dinned by the coarse trumpeting of the gen- 
tleman who was entertaining them. It was “the duke’s coach- 
man,” over and again, and in a most ingenious variety of shapes. 
Those fine grapes—the duke’s coachman—z.e¢., Sir J. S——— has the 
same. Those silver branches, so tall and spreading in their foliage, 
that a small guest could repose under it, and literally find shelter 
from the tropical glare of the Hardman gas Duke’s coachman 
again. “Alcock had supplied the identical fellow to it” to one ot 
the royal princes. These dessert-plates, in the shape of scallop- 
shells, the duke’s coachman explained ¢heir presence also ; through 
some mysterious channel, the host had discovered that that “identical 
pattern” had been chosen as a wedding present for the beautiful and 
high-born Lady Amelia Winter. They would have found out for 
themselves, without the assistance of this eternal coachman, that it 
was tolerable claret which had been set before them, but for the 
wearying proclamation of their vapouring host—“ Bulmer sent me 
that ; I gave him his own terms. He divided the lot with the duke, 
and his royal highness, and with me. Just our three cellars. In six 
years, every glass will be worth a guinea.” 

“ D—n his swagger,” said one of the gentlemen, with rude hunting 
manners, very far down, to his neighbours. “ This ain’t an auction 
room. He don’t want us to bid for his wine, does he ?” 

But some of the more rustic were vastly impressed, and, by an 
instinct, even disbelievers and good judges began to sip, in a jury- 
man-like way, and smack their lips, and shake their heads. 

We have not yet arrived at that beginning of wisdom which shall 
make us indulge in our rare and delicate wines, not at the end of many 
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courses, and of sauces and sweets, but at the beginning, with an un- 
vitiated palate. His lordship does not much care, though he knows 
a good glass of wine. He has a story about the late Bishop of » 
“poor old Stinger”—when some workmen broke into what proved 
to be an old cellar, stocked by his grandfather—perhaps the best con 
noisseur of hisday. The son thought he had drank it all out, when 
they came on this find. The late General Dobbs went to dine with 
him,—scenting a good thing, you know,—and, to his disgust, found 
the common poor stuff set down before him. You know they were 
notorious at the palace for bad wine; even the curates could hardly be 
got to drink it, though they knew, poor devils, what depended on it. 

“ But surely,” says Dobbs, literally making a face as he took the 
first glass, “ this can’t be——” 

“O, that old stuff,” says Stinger, the old stager; “it has no body 
in it. I got them to change with me at the hospital.” 

The “ gentlemen” being now dispersed in skirmishing order about 
the room, the usual business of that season was going forward. The 
three or four elders or prophets—lean pantaloons, unslippered 
for the occasion—were clustered in the back drawing-room, their 
heads together, jerking like birds over a fountain, talking in pleasant 
confidence. For those old souls, so red of face, so inflamed in eye, 
this is one of the few pleasures left ; and it is wonderful how, with all 
their other organs so palpably perishing, this last sense of relish remains 
with them. Such veterans we see dining out to the last, taking their 
wines and rich dishes where far younger men are cautious. 

His lordship was still in a circle on the rug, whispering his little 
story, which seemed an extract from some old scandalous memoir. 
“It was notorious the likeness of young Boothby to the old Dean of 
Cheltenham. Same eyes, same nose, eh? Well, there were reasons 
for that likeness. He was tutor, when a young man, at poor Lady 
Jane Boothby’s, and an uncommon good-looking fellow then; and 
she must take lessons in Latin from the,tutor. An old housekeeper 
saw what was going on; and he was quietly chassée. Never knew 
so sensible a fellow as Boothby.” 

The rest of the room was, indeed, an encampment. Mr. Hardman 
was very happy. His own full-length came down from the frame ; 
and, stalking about, he felt something like a minister who had thrown 
open his rooms, and was receiving and felt it his duty to go about 
from guest to guest, ‘to make every one feel at his ease,” though no 
one seemed to value, or sometimes even to notice, such attentions. 
He was proud of having as his guest such a distinguished woman as 
“the Honourable Mrs. Talbot,” and was unusually gracious to an 
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obscure stranger or two, as there was an opportunity of explaining to 
them who she was. His eye, however, rested with some displeasure 
on his son, who was in an effusion of boyish adoration before the 
pretty daughter of Mrs. Talbot—a foolish and unprofitable proceed- 
ing, the lad only making himself “ ridiculous with such follies.” The 
Honourable Mrs. Talbot was one thing, but her daughter was 
quite another; and there were so many rich young fellows, with 
expectations, who presently qwou/d destroy their father’s plans by 
rushing off and marrying mere paupers. For the scion of his house 
he had quite other designs; and he could not even allow of any 
foolish waste of time in such matters. It was irreverence to the great 
purpose of life and his vocation. Shortly, when he had cemented 
intimacies with many persons of rank, he intended making an 
_ arrangement— seated in his cabinet-minister attitude, behind his. 
papers, despatch boxes, &c.—with some noble person for a daughter. 
This would conduce to Azs influence and position. It was an inci- 
dent in the important career he saw fast opening before him. That 
picture of himself in black, his hand under his waistcoat, and per- 
petually gliding about gilded and gorgeous drawing-rooms—an eternal 
host, as it were—was always before him, It was with a sort of 
arrogant rudeness that he called off his son. 

“ Here, sir! have you no duties in my house to do? Chattering 
folly in this style! You'll never learn. Go, and attend to my guests, 
sir; you have no manners !” 

And yet, had this son been forward in company in attending to- 
the leading guests, his father would have rudely thrust him aside, 
telling him he was “infernal officious,” and took too much on himself. 
“He'd have him know his place, and that he wasn’t master of that 
house quite, yet.” Such is the inconsistency of arrogance. 

The gentle Phoebe had taken up a sort of advanced post near the 
door, so as to have a desperate chance of cutting off her warrior. 
The colonel was a gentleman, but quite an old campaigner in 
many senses. He had “ hacked about” from garrison to garrison, and 
“knew girls and their tricks by heart.” Had he really been originally 
taken by the attractive Phoebe, and was now turned away from her, 
or had he been merely paying her those gracious civilities with which 
a selfish man must fill up his time and amuse himself on a desert 
island? Or had Pheebe, too sanguine, coloured up into gorgeous 
pictures what was merely indifferent ? It is hard to tell. It is certain 
that the colonel was detained by the daring outpost only a few 
seconds (who was alert, bold, and hazardous in her advances), 
and then was seen to break away; “ to escape,” as he ill-naturedly 
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would have said, and make for her with the large eyes. An expe- 
rienced matrimonial physician, who conducted “ cases” of that sort, 
if called in, would have pronounced, after a hopeless glance at the 
patient, that “all that” was nearly over, and that human skill could 
avail little or nothing. The patient, alas! would be the last to see 
this, or to know her danger. 

Now the Hon. Mrs. Talbot is called over to the piano. Everyone is 
round, pressing the Beauty to give one of his “ little” songs; though 
why they were so styled, being of the same length and pretensions as 
others, it was difficult to say. The young “ nursery” girl was the most 
eager, the author himself was the least disinclined ; indeed the music 
was actually below in the hall, enwrapped somewhere in his coat, 
and he looked about for his wife and faithful accompanyist. 

Immediately she had glided to the piano. There was all but a 
silence, save in the voice of Lord Northfleet, who was afar off on the 
rug of the next room, telling a clergyman, in low, confidential tones, 
with other admirers, a strange story he heard from the late Bishop 
of the Leeward Isles. Looks of expostulation were turned towards 
him ; but, in truth, his lordship looked on music much as he did on 
the noise of the tea cups and spoons which the footmen had been 
bringing round,—a disagreeable accompaniment, but still not enough 
to interfere with conversation. 

So the Beauty begins in a faint, delicate voice, but with an air as 
though he were a Mario, his head back, his soft eyes languishing 
towards the nursery young lady. He is very particular as to the accom- 
paniment. It was called, “He gave one last and lingering smile.” 
Words and music by W. Talbot, Esq. It ran something to this effect :— 

















With feeling. 
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He stood ~ side a at the door, His hand was hold - ing a. 


He stood beside me at the door, 
His hand was holding mine, 

The waiting carriage o’er and o’er 
They’d called along the line. 


Oh, lips so arched ! oh, glossy hair ! 
Ah, look that knows not guile! 
I could not go—we could not part : 
He gave one lingering smile, 
One smile, 
One smile. 
One last and lingering smile, 
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This line he addressed point-blank to the lustre, as though he 
could not trust himself to look lower. Mrs. Talbot, always nervous 
in accompanying the Beauty’s songs, had hurried a little too much at 
the end, and received a hoarse whispered reproof, which was per- 
ceived by all; and many, ignorant of music, felt that she was not 
quite up to the thing. It is surprising, indeed, how easily the good- 
natured player is sacrificed to the selfishness of the one he serves ; 
and the singer who has failed will be sure, by a look of reproach, 
to throw the whole blame on the innocent assistant. As the in- 
termediate symphony moved on, there was a sharp recitative from 
the next room. 





(“ The bishop said to him, ‘ My good man, I can do nothing for 
you, I really can’t.’ And who do you suppose this apparent beggar 
turned out to be ?” &c.) 

Every one was conventionally charmed at this melody and the words 
of the little incident, which seemed to be a picture drawn from the 
singer’s own experience. Some of the men looked at each other 
privately, with a tendency to grimace, as who should say, “ What fun 
this Beauty was.” But they were under the influence of the society, 
and dared not openly be contemptuous. Even as he finished, the 
unauthorised recitative fell on the last chord with a jar. 

(“I can tell you he never would open his lips to the bishop 
again.”) 

There was one certainly who might have played for him with more 
effect, but Livy would not have interfered with this pet and special 
department of her mother’s. The young officer, the son of the 
house, was greatly attracted by her—as indeed who was not likely 
to be ?—having devoted himself to her during the dinner, and 
told her all about himself—one of the fashions in which our poor 
human nature believes it is favourably impressing others. Yet, as 
has been mentioned, the wretched “ Birmingham plating” of the 
father and mother was not overlying his soul, that cold, showy, 
glittering, and worthless ware which his odious parents were flashing 
in everybody’s eyes. How he escaped having such an ornament 
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bound up on his system, cramping and tightening his feelings and 
sympathies, was a marvel. But he could talk, and talk with the 
pleasantness of a young fellow not yet spoiled or grown affected. Livy 
was amused and interested, and showed that she was interested. 
Nature has always this certain spell; but nature also, or perhaps the 
complacent personality of selfishness, makes the manly heart mistake 
such indulgence for something belonging to “ Love’s kingdom.” 
He was quite delighted with himself, and in the mood for being 
rallied, quizzed, punched on the chest, or treated to any of those 
shapes of compliments with which men greet their brothers in such 
cases. He had not seen much garrison service, but had encountered 
many a garrison girl—irregular horse of the drawing-room—those 
forward, loud ladies of industry, who are in their own ranks pretty 
much as are barmaids and their manners in a lower one. Miss‘ Livy 
was to his eyes quite of another pattern. And indeed these creatures 
who come spurring up to men quite boldly in rooms, challenging 
them to this and that, have their use as foils to their perfect sisters. 

But all were now about moving, when the colonel showed signs 
that his cruel, stony heart had been softened, and came over to the 
lorn and lone Pheebe. He was all smiles and good-nature, and it 
must be said quite unconscious of his previous baseness. 

“You have heard,” he said, “what we are going to do? Our 
officers want to give a series of Wednesday dances. You come, as 
a matter of course. I ask you, and won’t send even a formal 
invitation.” 

The slightest signs of grace in these cases, makes the most 
Outrageous past be forgotten. The downcast face beamed again 
with smiles and trust. Is it love that does this? love that forgives, 
trusts all, and hopes for all, or simply a sense of mistake, an 
acknowledgment that what had passed’ meant nothing ; or a decorous 
self-interest which is content to overlook all and begin again fairly, 
provided there is a sincere change of conduct? Into these niceties 
we need not pry; but the result was the hopeful Phoebe went down 
to the carriage with the old dreams before her eyes. There was the 
usual procession, Mr. Hardman leading, with Mrs. Talbot and his 
enraptured son still with her daughter. ‘Now you will be sure to 
come to the dance. I count upon you, and I know you will enjoy 
it.” Mr. Hardman while sweeping across his own hall in this function 
always seemed to himself ducal rather, and almost ancestral. He 
was the lord of the house seeing “‘ his guests ” out. He was particular 
that all “his menials” should be mustered about that time, so as to 
impress the departing guests. It gave a baronial air. Phoebe, happiest 
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of women, was waited on by the colonel. True, the keener eye of 
Mrs. Talbot had noted that he was going away also, and that the 
lamps of his little “trap” were flashing in the open door ; but we 
must not search too narrowly, or look these rare gift horses too 
jealously in the mouth. Double motives may, and do, accompany 
many an act in life; interest may go with inclination, in the most 
convenient way ; but the sensible person will accept the satisfactory 
result. She got into her carriage elated. But what goaded her 
really was the insolence, the air of command, the victory even “of 
that low woman,” and who seemed to hint at something to be in the 
future. A sort of claim for dominion, she, a low manufacturer’s girl, 
about, as it were, ‘‘to contest the county” with her, the queen of 
the district. 

In that girl’s eyes there was a challenge, and a venomous one. 
The whole party, the low rich man, and airs of money and show, 
were simply contemptible, not in the least dangerous, not indeed 
that she had much care about social pre-eminence now; but there 
was something in those steady eyes that meant even more. These 
were her thoughts as she found herself in her room, taking off her 
gold and silver armour before the glass. Beauty Talbot looked 
up from his own personal reverie ; and coming fresh from that gew- 
gaw house and coarse finery, may have been struck by the contrast ; 
the air of refinement and breeding, in that well-shaped face, and 
delicate arms, above all in the dress, which was a masterpiece of 
design and execution. The first was her own, and the wealth of the 
Hardmans could not have got quite the same touches. Whether he 
thought this or no, he was looking at her, and the watchful Livy, full 
of d@ézht, saw him and struck in, ‘* Doesn’t she look well, after those 
people !” 

With some little enthusiasm—it reflected praise on him, his 
property—the Beauty answered, “ Really, yes, she is quite handsome 
to-night.” 

The lady looked round on both with a smile, her elbow on the 
chimney piece, her arm and wrist arched. So might Bicknell have 
painted her for the Academy. The delicate green of her dress, and 
the lace, would have worked up finely. He was in good humour, his 
humour always giving the tone to his little society. 

The party in that small travelling chamber travelled home very 
happily. Mrs. Talbot was a little silent. She had a conviction that 
for Phoebe the day was lost. There was all the trouble they had 
taken, the labour, the positive hard work, all spent for nothing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
* OLD DICK LUMLEY.” 


On the next day there was still a palpable gloom over the ladies’ 
side of the household. There were councils and consultations. Of 
these Mr. Talbot was quite unobservant, being in good spirits and 
good humour. He was pleased with his performances of the night 
before. Mrs. Talbot had an air of trouble and dissatisfaction. Per- 
haps it was founded on the idea that in that house she must not be 
seen to be defeated in anything or by anyone. She was “ thorough” 
in all things ; a gallant creature that would do battle to the last with 
years, and the mean little shabby attacks of old Time’s toadies and 
jackals—namely, wrinkles, fading colour, loss of hair, teeth, &c.—fight 
them inch by inch, repairing the damage until, as the good-natured 
“Old Dick Lumley” said, who often dined with them, “ She would 
all crumble and collapse one fine morning, like the one-horse shay.” 
To be defeated in that little corner of their county, and by a “low” 
girl, meant a defeat in her own house, in her own rooms. She knew 
how slight was the allegiance of her own troops, of that domestic force 
which she had to try and turn out and keep from insubordination. 
At any moment there might have been a revolt, which only endless 
watchfulness could prevent. He, too, though not much interested 
in so slight an affair, and one that did not concern him, had been led 
to believe in certain victory, and would be sure to harp on the defeat 
as something that showed him wiser than anyone else. 

That day, also, was to be a day of new disaster and discourage- 
ment, for about noon arrived a letter from Colonel Labouchere, with 
many regrets that he could not present himself at lunch on some 
particular day, “as he had forgotten that he had engaged himself at 
The Towers.” When this news came, Phoebe flung the letter down 
passionately, as though the game were up, and with tears in her eyes 
said she would go away that very evening. Mrs. Talbot was biting 
her lips, and her foot was patting on the carpet. 

“T have atrifle more spirit than that,” she said. “She shall come 
to your feet, Phoebe, and beg your pardon yet.” 

“She!” repeated the other in amazement. “Who do you 
mean ?” 

Mrs. Talbot was not thinking of the lover, nor of the gentleman 
they wished to make into a lover. 

“ That low girl—that fellow’s daughter. Can’t you see it is against 
me she means all this? She wants to raise that family of hers by 
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their money ; she wants to make them the first people in this part of 
the county. But she shall not depose me, if I die for it.” 

Here entered Livy, and just caught these last words. 

“ Depose you, dearest; you who look so magnificent and so like 
your picture thismorning?” And she smoothed her mother’s golden 
hair softly, and kissed her on the forehead, as if she were a younger 
and petted sister. The picture was of the now exploded Chalon 
pattern—faint, delicate water colouring—celestial diaphanous floating 
in the air, as the chief artists of that school loved to present their 
heroines. 

This, indeed, done in the full heyday of her charms, when she 
was “in the service,” and a colonel-like belle, was always the 
standard of comparison used by this faithful soldier. It was amaz- 
ing, indeed, considering the interval of years, how little difference 
there was between the two. In fact, the picture had not lasted 
nearly so well. It was her mirror, and she consulted it as often as 
the one on her dressing-table. Pale, faint, pink, delicate watery 
blue, jewels, laces, floating away in the breeze—it can be seen 
engraved in an old Book of Beauty. 

Towards five o’clock Mr. Talbot came forth, and said he would 
stroll down and meet “ Old Dick Lumley,” who was coming out by 
the train about that time. He took his daughter with him, as a 
matter of convenience, just as he would have taken down his hat or 
his umbrella. He fell into this, not from any profound affection, 
paternal or otherwise, but from simple habit. He could not endure 
walking alone, and she, affectionately artful, contrived to be as 
adroitly flattering in her innocent adulation of his looks and gifts as 
some old courtier, and had at least the merit of putting him in 
good humour. 

On the road, when they got to the top of the hill, they saw a small 
figure in a light grey shooting-coat and garden-hat trotting briskly 
towards them. Any one might have said, “Here is some officer 
from the garrison—some young active fellow.” Afar off he took off 
his hat, and waved it cheerily like a Jack Tar, then broke into a 
jerky run. This was “Old Dick Lumley” coming up, whom every 
one about town knew well, and who people could take any number 
of affidavits, and prove by documents, to be at least seventy-six years 
old, and yet as young as any boy in the country. 

“Old Dick Lumley” was in the same office (Board of Green Cloth 
at Buckingham Palace) with Mr. Talbot. He had originally filled 
the strange office of ‘Gentleman at Large” at Dublin Castle, where 
there are as many curious little court berths as at some German 
VoL. III., N. S. 1869. RR 
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Pampernickel, had hung on under various viceroys, and had at last 
been “‘ discharged with all wages paid him,” as a malicious snarler 
of the place said. This sort of pleasant grass-hopper is quite a 
species ; it chirrups with delight about the daisies and buttercups 
which have “handles to their names.” Sometimes they allowed him 
to nibble at their leaves, and one obtained him this “little berth,” 
which came in very satisfactorily. He had been in the service of 
Rank, “from his childhood man and boy,” for years. In that dear 
campaigning he had accepted halfpence, kicks, rebuffs, snubs, actual 
privations ; yet still would not have exchanged the life for plebeian 
ease and luxury. It was the only air that suited his old lungs. To 
“ The Castle” had been always coming a stream of visitors, more or 
less aristocratic, and these the ‘Gentleman at Large” duly breathed, 
inhaled, felt, and patted all over. He adhered to them like mussels. 
He would have been glad to do menial offices for them, would they 
have permitted him. He neverlet them “ go” afterwards, waited on 
them in town, trained himself to be amusing, prattling, and useful, 
and at last got recognised—the grand point. To be recognised was 
to be found at other houses ; an argument to you for having him at 
yours, About society flutter many of these little insects, chiffoniers of 
gossip, who are repaid for their really useful labours by admission to 
the more select shows. ‘Ten minutes with a baronet is a lunch ; five 
with a lord, a good dinner. 

But there was another side to “Old Dick Lumley’s” character, 
more human, for which we may have some sympathy. Like Mrs. 
Talbot, he was doing battle with Time, decay, weakness, and had 
fought even more successfully than she had done. No one knew him 
to be ill ; he never allowed himself to be ill. It might be suspected 
that he withdrew to some lone garret, where no one could see him. 
There was no stooping, no decay, no neglect; yet his age was un- 
doubted. His dress was more surprising still,—like that of a man of 
five-and-twenty, and more gay. Evenas. Mr. Talbot and his daughter 
came down the hill, they saw him glittering in his bright blue tie 
and his brighter face. In his voice there was a metallic ring, not the 
wheeze of old age, and in his eye a roguish twinkle. 

“Here I am! come down to you, and made out a day at last. 
Ah, Miss Livy, I wish you had been at Lady Mantowers’ last night. 
They wanted beauty, I can tell you—a set of ogresses. Well, 
Talbot, I am so glad to meet you.” 

On this, “Old Dick Lumley” launched himself into an account 
of his doings, just as a political man might unfold quite a budget of 
important news. He walked so fast and briskly they could hardly 
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keep up with him, while his voice left them a long way behind. 
Livy delighted in listening to him—she thought so at least ; but the 
reason more likely was, that she saw he was so welcome to both her 
father and mother. A visit from him introduced new vitality into 
the house, and kept 47m in pleasant acceptance of the existing order 
of things. 

In the little round library—cosiest of regions, and which became 
infinitely more so during the dark hour before dinner—they found 
the ladies sitting at the fire, arrayed in what might be called the 
elegant regimental undress kept for that hour of the day. The iron 
grey of the evening was seen outside, through the windows, with the 
twinkle of the lamps from the passing coach or cart ; while a shaded 
lamp in the corner spread a quiet half-light over the colours and 
properties in the room. Presently Old Dick Lumley was in a little 
low chair—not by any means an “arm” one, which he left to the 
“old” men—sitting at the feet of the ladies, amusing them “so 
much.” Heunpacked all his little boxes and bundles rapidly, telling 
them of this country house and of that, where he had put up, as at 
a series of inns, and where he “ picked up” people with stories of 
that nice Lady Grace, and dear Lady Mary, which are in a certain 
degree welcome, and which elevate our humanity and complacency, 
provided there be no object of self-glorification on the side of 
the relator. With such aid the time slipped by pleasantly, until 
dinner came. 

These little entertainments ‘“ Beauty” Talbot knew how to do 
very well—so his friends said. Rather he himself could talk about 
what had been arranged, with quite an air of authorship. Yet it 
was the skilful forethought of his daughter—even her more skilful 
touch—that contrived the whole. She could even believe—though a 
partial filial delusion—that he had contrived the whole. Everything 
was small, hot, choices everything came up swiftly, by “a lift;” a 
neat-handed Phyllis waited. No ancient stomach appreciated these 
rare qualities so sincerely and gratefully as that of Old Dick Lumley. 
It oiled the very wheels of his elocution. 

“* Now this zs wonderfully good. The last time I had such a vo/ 
au vent as this was at Linderston, where, I assure you, we all sus- 
pected that Lady Linder’s own fair fingers had—now, don’t smile, Miss 
Livy—had held the fork, or whatever it was. It is now coming up a 
good deal among our fine ladies, cookery is. You know Lady 
Emily St. Luke’s little book—the prettiest thing in the world—she 
gave me a copy herself—“ Toothsome Things ””—not bad as a title! 
We had a regular consultation over it, your humble servant in the 
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chair, and they did me the honour to approve of mine. ‘If you 
were but one of the dishes, Lady Emily,’ I said. That carried it.” 

This was a specimen of Dick Lumley’s “ powers,” as he would 
have called it—his style, as it were. As in Lady Emily’s cookery, 
the chief elements were the seasonings, condiments, essences, garnish- 
ings—not the vulgar meats and poultry—-so the chief strength of his 
talk lay in the garnishing of good names which he sprinkled thickly 
over it. He was going to Brierly next week, where there were to be 
theatricals ; and, “only think,” they had got the duke to take a part! 
Lady Whitman could make him do anything. The week after, there 
were to be great doings at Greenhunt—the son, you know, coming 
of age. Next month there was Lady Susan’s marriage with Long- 
acre, of the Guards. Lucky dog! 

So he proceeded with this fashionable diary, which he would be 
delighted to keep pencilling in day after day, as if he was just start- 
ing in life, until one morning or night, a skinny, strong hand was to 
be put over his shoulder, and snatch it from him. 

He asked about their life down there. 

“T heard there was a manufacturing man set up here. Just like 
em, daubing on the splash and colour, and all that ; as Dudley said, 
the other day, very happily, too, they’d paint and varnish their houses 
in panels, like Lord Mayors’ carriages, with arms and gold, if they 
could. Dreadful people, my dear Miss Livy. They’ve such a coarse 
touch, you see. Their money is positively worth to them about one- 
fourth of what it is to us well-born people. They don’t know how to 
use it, and,” added Old Dick Lumley, dropping his voice mysteriously, 
as if he was about to announce a secret of the cabala, “you'll mark 
that in the way ‘hey give to the servants, you know. I give you my 
honour, Baker, Lord Greenman’s valet,—a house absolutely like an 
hotel all the year round,—told me he’d sooner have a gentleman’s 
shilling than your Manchester person’s guinea.” 

Mrs. Talbot listened with pleasure. 

“For anything I have seen of them, they are terrible. I really 
can’t understand them. You may pity us here.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. Lumley, heartily. “It will be a little ex- 
citement. You can snub ’em and snub’em again: all before the 
neighbours, too, which gives a whet. Zhat’s true luxury, as Lady 
Towler used to say. They wié// go blundering on, daubing their 
plate and money about in their disgusting way. Now, I'll tell you 
what occurred a year and half ago, at Strachey’s, over in the wilds of 
Ireland, where Lady Emma Strachey had asked rather a mixture, 
between ourselves ; but we all knew what it was for—to get Strachey 
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in. All the parsons, you know, and that sort of thing. Heavy 
as dumplings! Ah! ah! Miss Livy. What a Macedonian! If 
there be a thing I adore—but there’s an artistic touch about ¢is,—I 
must have some of that old East India with it.” 

This was one of the secrets of Old Dick Lumley’s vitality—he 
always eat the best and choicest things that were served, taking care 
to dine at what he called guaranteed houses, where there were noto- 
rious cellars, cooks, &c. Once give Dick Lumley a bad dinner and 
his active tongue gave the author a bad name for ever. He seemed 
to think thus had been shortened his precious fag end of a life, by 
some days or hours. 

** Well now, to come back to our foie gras—as old Lord Hartop 
used to say, they might have chosen a real delicacy when they went 
about it, and not vulgar sheep. Well, I want to tell you about my 
adventure at Strachey. It will amuse you all.” And Old Dick 
Lumley, smiled and smacked his lips, and showed white and even 
teeth, and took all the party in at a glance, to see that he had their 
attention—a regular prologue and manceuvre of his before beginning 
a choice story. 

“ A very good house, I assure you,” he went on, apologising for 
Ireland ; “things very well done, you know—groom of the chamber, 
and all that. She was a Greenman: took a fancy to Strachey, and 
quite formed him. Well, a sort of manufacturing girl, then, who 
came over with someone. Just in the way that class of girl is brought 
to keep things lively ; Webster says it’s a regular profession, and a 
host who has to fill his house two or three times in the year, is very 
glad to hear of these supernumeraries, who know the business, and 
go to anyone and for anything. Ah, Miss Talbot, that astonishes you. 
Well, Strachey did the thing uncommonly well—good style, and 
all that ; but that was Lady Emma, you know, who really had tact, 
and knew how to mix her company and bring the right people 
together.” 

(Mr. Lumley spoke as if some delicious beverage was being com- 
pounded before him.) 

“ There were a good many of the Irishry—Lord Mountattic ; Sir 
Hercules Jackson ; a man who called himself, God knows why, The 
O’Daly ; Lord and Lady Boreena; more Irish; and St. Maurice ; 
with a few of us English, you know, to keep the mass sweet. Ha! 
ha!” 

Like some of his countrymen, old Lumley was fond of speaking in 
this contemptuous way of this class of his fellow subjects. 

“ We had very fair shooting,” he went on ; “ and good horses, and 
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I had really some very pleasant drives about, with Lady Boreena, who, 
by the way, asked me to go and see them at Boreen whenever it 
suited me. I declare I never thought of it until this moment! The 
first slack time I have I must put in at Boreen. Ha! ha!” 

Olivia was more interested in the dramatic part of the story ; saw 
that her mother was, and brought him back to the subject. Some- 
times “the old man part” would overpower him ; and people said 
** Old Dick Lumley ” took a fit of rambling. 

‘Well, the manufacturing young lady, Mr. Lumley!” she said. 

“Oh, yes. I had my eye on her the whole time ; and I assure 
you it was worth it; a kind of demure creature, but with an air of 
business. There was a genuine Irish barrister there—a rough, for- 
ward, amusing fellow—who fell head and ears in love with her. I 
believe she had a fancy for him, too ; he had met her somewhere 
before, at some other house, and had actually got himself invited 
here. 

“ Well, they were giving a ball, and some officers came out for it 
with their colonel, a man whose face and name I remember perfectly. 
Gore was the name, and he had a very striking face, the sort ladies 
admire, you know; eh, Miss Livy!—a bold eye meaning conquest,— 
and a steady stare, and a good complexion.” 

Livy, who, with quick instinct, saw her father’s look, replied,— 

** Not our style, Mr. Lumley. Those sort of faces are odious, and 
neither handsome nor likeable.” 

“No,” said the Beauty, pettishly ; “that’s the regular healthy 
ploughman sort of thing. Any country bumpkin, I am sure, could 
get that up.” 

Sometimes, but not often, Old Dick Lumley thus “ put his foot 
in it.” 

“ Well, you, the ladies, are the best judges of that. What can we 
know about it, except exhibit our phyzes in competition? Let the 
best be taken. Can I say more? But I am too long over this story 
of mine ; and so I come to the last day, when I was going away. 

“‘ The barrister fellow had told me, with a foolish confidence, that 
he had all but got her consent, and was in the greatest jubilation ; 
but you know I am sharp enough in my way, and I had seen some- 
thing else going on, as it seemed to me, between my gallant colonel 
and the girl. As I said, I could not recal the story about him, or 
stories ; but the ladies, I am bound to say, respected him highly. 
And why, ma’am? Someone had given out that he had been distin- 
guished as a love-maker and heart-breaker, Miss Livy; and, ’pon 
my word, I don’t know whether I ought to mention such a thing in 
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this circle, but the rumour was, he had taken to running off—with 
married ladies. And I assure you it amused me to see the curiosity 
and horrified interest there was about him among the ladies.” 

Beauty Talbot simpered and arranged his collar, as if 4e could 
quite understand that trait of human character. 

Mr. Lumley himself noticed something like awakened attention 
even in the two ladies who were listening to him, and thus supported 
his unflattering description of a corner of our human nature. 

Mrs. Talbot said,— 

““T could see no attraction in such a man, and would shut my 
doors against him, as if he were a wild beast.” 

** Ah, yes; but we were in Ireland, where love, war, and hunting, 
they told me, was everything. But now I am really coming to the 
point. I pass over a good deal of what I saw, and what I guessed was 
going on; but on one grey evening, my Lady Boreena asked me 
would I take a drive with her and her niece, in a private outside car 
that Strachey had? I was delighted to take charge of them, and we 
had a pleasant drive that really was most agreeable.—(I wish these 
things were more introduced with us.)—We were talking a good 
deal over the colonel and his doings, and I assure you my lady did 
not take precisely your view of that officer. But as we talked, I 
suddenly, by a sort of Providence, recollected all about him. He 
was Gore of Gore v. Gore and another, do you know. You see that 
makes all the difference ; it being quite a serious thing then, as Lady 
Boreena said. I remember perfectly, no divorce could be got. 

“* We were turning back, afraid of being late for dinner, and putting 
the horse to it, for we had a good seven miles to go, when we came 
close to the station: and at that moment a common outside car 
passed us, with two people on it. Now it was not very dark—only 
grey, you know; but I assure you I have the best eyes in the world, 
and I said, aloud,— 

“¢My God! why that’s Gore and that-——, the manufacturer 
girl.’ 

“TI forget her name; so Lady Boreena always called her. She 
said to me,— 

“ «Oh, impossible !’ 

““« There could be no mistake,’ I said ; and these were my very 
words—‘ and it really has the look as if they were trying to catch the 
train.’ 

“‘T had stopped the car; the same idea was in both our minds, 

“<*T think, Lady Boreena,’ I said, ‘it is almost a duty that we 
should see a little more of this, as guests of our friend Strachey.’ 
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* And so we turned back, I declare we did ; and went towards the 
station. 

“Now I really like getting on a track of this sort, for, you see, it 
makes an adventure. Things are generally a little tame, you see. 

“So I got down, went into the station, and there what do you 
think I saw—or who do you think I saw standing on the platform ? 
Why, my young lady. She started, but then looked at me wildly. 

“*Not going away?’ I said; ‘and with that colonel? Most 
singular!’ I said. 

“«¢ Why should you assume that?’ she said, coldly. 

“¢ Because it looks so strange,’ I answered ; ‘the tableaux coming 
off to-night you were to take a part in, and , 

“¢ T am leaving that house,’ she said, ‘where I have been insulted, 
putting up with long insult from you. I have met genteel people who 
have been kind to me.’ 

“To be sure, I said. ‘But really you ought to reflect, our 
excellent friend, Strachey, and Lady Emma, such a “hing taking 
place /rom this house, and all the talking, and your friend a married 
man— 

“She gave a cry, ‘married! no.’ At that moment he came up, 
and heard the word. ‘ Now, what do you want?’ he said, ina very 
rude way, I must confess. But he was a bad style of fellow. 

**¢ Ts this true ?’ she asked, turning to him. 

*** My good sir, you can’t. We about town know of “Gore and 
Gore.” It’s absurd. At this corner of Ireland, of course, it was very 
natural it should not have transpired.’ 

“¢ You have deceived me, then,’ she said, ‘it is true; I see. But 
what was I near doing?’ 

*** Nothing,’ I said. ‘I have been taking a drive with Lady 
Boreena ; why should you not have joined ws, and why may we not 
have picked up Colonel Gore on the road, or better still, why could 
not he have gone away on duty or sick leave ?’ 

‘On that he broke out in very abusive language. But I always 
heard he was a low fellow, a man not to know, exactly. SoI took 
no notice. We took our gay lady up on the car, and jogged home 
most comfortably, talking of the weather. And, would you believe it ? 
she was the coolest, best trained creature I ever met, and not in the 
least grateful to me ; actually challenged us to tell it out if we dared— 
what if she Aad driven on a car with an officer? other young ladies 
had ridden out with gentlemen—that no one would believe it ; and 
actually appeared this very night in the charades, and brazened it out 
before the company. I never told anyone then or there—behaved 
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with unnecessary honour. So did Lady Boreena ; and she may thank 
me if she’s respectably married to one of her own class, which no 
doubt she has schemed out by this time. For she was decidedly 
clever. Now there’s a story you wouldn’t meet ina novel!” The 
ladies were rising to go. 

** A most curious history,” said Mrs. Talbot, “‘ and very dramatically 
told. But you never mentioned the name.” 

“ Oh, come, that would not be fair, you know; honour.” 

Mr. Lumley was standing up, and holding the door open. Many 
gentlemen make this effort with an air as if it was the highest act of 
gallantry known. 

“Oh, you must, really,” said Mrs. Talbot, decidedly, and stopping 
short in the doorway. 

Mr. Lumley looked at her from head to foot in deep admiration. 
Olivia was gazing fondly at her mother, and thinking how handsome 
in figure and brilliancy she was. The light played on her fine hair, 
complexion, and the graceful arch of her neck. Even Mr. Lumley 
wondered at the “ preservation.” 

“ Well,” he said, shaking his head, good-humouredly, “ someway 
the name Aas slipped out of my memory. I know so many people 
just merely met in that fashion. But it will come back to me.” 

“T shall expect you to tell me,” she said, turning away. 

Then the two gentlemen sat down, and “ drew in” the chairs close 
to the fire, and Old Dick Lumley unpacked a little private and 
scandalous wallet of stories, such as these old fellows carry about 
with them, and from the choiceness and rarity of what they offer, 
keep up their credit with the men, and old ladies not too nice. 
These related to conquests and “awkwardnesses,” and what is 
described in a newspaper as, ‘‘ a most painful occurrence in a family 
of distinction.” In the middle of which Mr. Lumley suddenly called 
out, “Ah! I have the name! I knew it would come back. I never 
lose anything altogether. Suppose we go upstairs.” 

Beauty Talbot felt that they were on a subject in which he was an 
expert, and would have liked to add some old experiences of his 
own, before he had gone into paddock,.as it were, of more innocent 
sort. He always grew melancholy as he thought of past glories, the 
brilliant days of his life, the choice annual, bound in silk, now closed 
fatally, it would seem, forever. He went upstairs a little depressed. 

Mr. Lumley walked over briskly to Mrs. Talbot, who was in her 
most graceful sitting attitude, like the tinted Chalon rival. “I have 
got the name for you. Memory must obey your directions ; there is 
no help for it. It was Hardman.” 
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Mrs. Talbot half rose, from the start, a light was in her eye, 
“What! not Rose?” 

“] declare, yes, though. How did you know?” 

“« Why, they are neighbours of ours.” 

“ My goodness, no;” said Mr. Lumley, ina little alarm. “ But I 
must ask you to be a little careful, it’s so long ago, and things get 
magnified ; and—really I am not sure.” 

But Mrs. Talbot was scarcely attending to him. She was in a 
reverie. When later, Mr. Lumley was taken up to the snuggest of 
bedchambers, she remained up by her own fireside, looking really 
brilliant, and like her picture. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ROSA’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Ir being now known that the little settlement was to lose the 
agreeable —th Regiment and its colonel, who were ordered off to 
Malta, there was much regret expressed. The local paper expressed 
the conventional eulogium of “both officers and men having en- 
deared themselves to all by their courteous bearing, soldier-like 
steadiness,” &c. The “men” were of the usual type, getting drunk 
about as often or as seldom as other regiments ; occasionally using 
their belts in a public-house row, and making themselves as accept- 
able as they could to the maids and wives of the place. Colonel 
Labouchere and his officers, however, deserved more commenda- 
tion. They were really a “nice” set; gentlemanly, and with a sim- 
plicity and good nature which sits so attractively on a soldier. They 
had made many friends: had taxed their purses handsomely to 
return all civilities by many dinners and little entertainments. ‘They 


were thus really regretted. Regiments, indeed, have quite as distinct» 


dispositions as individuals ; and in the service there are corps which 
are overbearing, empty-pated, and ungracious ; extravagant, dis- 
sipated, and good-for-nothing; selfish, getting all they can and 
returning nothing ; with not a few that are open-handed and amiable, 
and of the pattern of Colonel Labouchere’s —th. 

The commander himself often gives the tone. Sometimes he is a 
hardened old campaigner—a modern Dalgetty—whose life in love, 
war, money, and everything has been one steady forage party, in 
which he has made everything turn to “ provend.” To hear him at 
the head of his mess-table, giving sound advice to his children,—- 
cautioning them, instructing them how to get all they can, and 
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smiling over anything that seems like “a do” of a civilian, is 
scarcely wholesome training. It is when he hears of some honest 
attachment in a young fellow that his fatal influence most prevails ; 
and he grows brutal almost in his ridicule, and even threatens. 
“ Leave her there,” he says: “it’s her own lookout: a scheming lot 
they all are. I know’em well. I wonder you can be such a d———d 
fool! Come, sir; I'll have no pauper marriages in my regiment. 
No women hoisted on the baggage-carts coming after us. Leave 
her! and serve her right.” 

The others, well trained by these excellent lectures, join in the 
contemptuous cry. The youth grows abashed, and the victim gene-- 
rally is left. ‘ Bless your lucky stars in your prayers, if you say 
’em, that I saved you, my boy, fromm that parson’s daughter. She’s 
gone off by this time with some attorney’s clerk.” 

Of quite a different sort was Labouchere—a man more like an 
agreeable country gentleman than a stern chief of a regiment. In 
unmarried men of his time of life and of his character, and in that 
service, there is a certain charm. Indeed, a certain famous and 
witty lady has said that no man ever could begin to be agreeable 
until forty-five years old. So have young ladies been heard to 
declare that they admire this class of man—something grave enough 
to look up to, and yet quite familiar enough to associate with and 
love. ‘The colonel’s age was not so much as this; he was liked by 
all, though there were but faint hopes of his being secured in the 
honourable tie of marriage. It was understood that there had been 
some early disappointment, which had driven him from the plan of 
entering the church into the army, where he had, perhaps, hoped—so 
the young ladies arranged it—for an early death. 

He had been foremost in encouragement of the hospitality of his 
corps, and stimulated those drawings on their modest resources 
which furnished forth—not coldly, by any means—their repeated 
luncheons and balls. His subscription was always the handsomest. 
The good people of the country, seeing him always with the Talbot 
family, arranged, as the manner of such is, that he had designs on 
Miss Livy. In such a society the presence of motive is always 
insisted on for the most indifferent action,—as well dance a valse 
without a partner, as do an act without a motive. 

When news of this farewell entertainment was spread abroad there 
was sincere regret. At The Towers Mrs. Hardman received the 
card, and brought it in to her husband in his gilt study, as it really 
might be called. There he affected a ministerial air of office: 
answering “my letters,” receiving interviews with ‘‘ my servants,” 
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and, very often, with the duke’s coachman, who had become very 
exacting and exorbitant in his demands, and, on the slightest demur, 
would present his .resignation, like a pistol, at the head of his em- 
ployer. How that employer longed and prayed that he could have 
genuine work of the real something official, or guasi official, member- 
ship—the most trifling office. But, then, a contest was fearful to 
think of ; and, it being known that he had money, his very presence 
at any borough was a challenge. He was willing to give a certain 
sum, but actually hesitated at a thousand or so more ; for meanness, 
avarice, and the foolish improvidence which will lose the thousand 
pounds already spent, rather than try and save it by two hundred 
more, all sat together side by side in his miserable soul. He 
spent, and then grew unhappy and saved. His house was really only 
a theatre: at most times dark, cold, mean, shabby, and, on a few 
occasions, lit up with a false and tinsel splendour, and the public 
admitted. 

Yet he was romantic in a certain sense, and lived in quite a world 
of dreams. He was always picturing himself as his picture in the 
dining-room. He would sit hours in his study, besides having nothing 
else to do, with his elbows on the arms of his chair and his fingers 
touching, seeing himself in his official room. “1 regret, gentlemen,” 
he would say to the deputation, “it will be out of my power to 
recommend Government to do anything for you in this matter. 
Irrigation is, no doubt, a great matter; and the state can never be 
indifferent to the claims of waste lands. But I should deceive you 
and deceive myself were I to hold out any hopes,” &c. He hada 
hundred various attitudes of this sort; and would, as it were, wake 
up wearied and disheartened. He had, however, an old mercantile 
pertinacity—an obtrusive offering of his good offices and services, 
which sometimes extracted, even for shame’s sake, some return from 
those he so obliged. There was a certain “lord” whom he had met 
at some board, who had a son in Parliament and some influence 
himself, and on whom he had quite fastened. His perseverance was 
long-continued, without result ; but at last he contrived to be of 
some practical use, by a sort of “ fluke,” as it is called, and succeeded 
in laying Lord Bindley under a positive obligation. 

On this very morning we are speaking of, a letter had come from 
that nobleman, asking him to Bindley, the first house of genuine con- 
dition he had succeeded in breaking into. He held counsel in his 
room: his hand under his waistcoat, as in the famous picture. The 
lord—his lord—would now do everything for him; would get Aim 
office—a seat, perhaps—anything. This was all he asked ; one foot 
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on the first round of the ladder, once ¢ha¢ established, others should 
draw him up. With a really powerful mind such a “ first round” 
is the first step to success, and not the victory itself; but with 
minds of this gentleman’s pattern it seems the /as¢ round of the 
ladder. Their stupid vision confounds means with the ends. And 
thus Mr. Hardman sat in his pompous throne of an arm-chair, looking 
at space with an official scorn, refusing places and dismissing deputa- 
tions. Everything would follow as a matter of course. Bindley was 
seriously embarrassed ; he had a younger son, Reginald, the Hon. 
Reginald Bindley, who should marry Aer. 

He sent for his daughter. It would be impossible to give an idea 
of his inflated reception of her. It was as one who should say, 
“What would you all be without me; I plan everything.” Yet, on 
more ordinary occasions it was believed that he stood in awe of her. 
She had a quiet and superior manner, in presence of which he was 
abashed. 

“ Well, papa ?” she said. 

“T have sent for you,” he answered, “to tell you of a very im 
portant matter. I have received a letter from my friend Lord 
Bindley, asking us to his house—to stay—to stop with him for a 
week. I expected this, and I knew he would. There will, of course, 
be all sorts of influential people there.” 

‘Well, I suppose you will go and stay the week. Is there any- 
thing else ?” 

“Of course, you can’t understand these things; it can hardly be 
expected, as you have taken no trouble in bringing it about, or 
leading up to, or planning——” 

“Leading up to a visit—planning it?” she repeated, as if in 
astonishment. 

“Yes, All seems quite smooth, and as of course, to you. You 
only enjoy the fruits. I have the labour. However, you and your 
mother will get ready to go.” 

“Of course,” said she. ‘“ But I shall find no pleasure in such 
things ; nor will you; papa. We shall be out of our sphere; these 
people will look down on us. No expenditure of money, no time or 
labour can ever triumph over that. I know it—see it in a thousand 
little things that escape you. With all that forcing our way and 
struggling, they are sure to turn at last, if we at all interfere with 
them ; and a word or a look is enough to drive us down again. 
Ah! you know it is, papa; for I have seen you suffer from it.” 

“Oh, I don’t follow this at all; you are talking of what you 
cannot un derstand.” 
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“‘ T have always said,” she went on, as if talking to herself, “ that 
it would be a far more honourable, and a far more successful, way of 
getting on, to try and rise in our own sphere; to try and cope with 
our own set, and compete with them. These lords don’t suit us, and 
are of no use.” 

Mr. Hardman trembled with rage. “‘ We shall go to Lord Bindley’s 
on Monday next; so you will be ready. I did not send for you 
to hear your views, but to state mine. If you are a fool, I am not 
one.” 

* T could not go on Monday next,” she said, quite calmly, her round 
eyes fixed on him passively, and without any defiance. ‘ You know 
we have promised Colonel Labouchere for Wednesday.” 

**T don’t care about that. Do you dare to oppose me in this 
way ?” he said, rising up. ‘‘ What is this coming to? What is the 
meaning of it?” 

“T would not disoblige him for a thousand lords. He is going 
away the next week, and he is giving it for’ us—for me.” 

“Yes ; that is another thing,” said her father, very red and 
excited, and walking about. “A fine person you are taking up. 
But don’t begin thwarting me, I warn you. I have put up with that 
game long enough in my own house.” 

“T don’t want to thwart you, papa. But I am determined not to 
appear ungracious and ungenerous rm 

“T don’t want this at all. I don’t choose to enter on it. If you 
like to take up with beggarly fellows of this sort you may; but you 
pack out of this, ma’am, and without a farthing ; and we shall see 
what he will say ‘Aen. Ah!” he saw her colouring, “I have you 
there, I think. That brings it to a focus.” 

“Yes ; in the usual way,” she repeated with scorn. “ But I do not 
know what Colonel Labouchere’s views are. I have no idea of 
‘taking up,’ as you call it, with anyone. But I am determined 
that we must not appear ungracious or unkind, or give them cause 
to say that people of our condition are as vu/gar in mind as they 
think us in other directions.” 

“ This settles it!” he said in a fury. ‘“ Things are coming to a 
nice pass, indeed. Then, I tell you, I mean to have my way. It was 
I who made my money and my house, and you would be a beggar 
but forme. You shall do as I bid you, or take your own way ; and 
if I wish you to marry anyone—Lord Bindley’s son, the Hon. 
Reginald—you shall do it, or be a beggar.” 

She smiled. “The Honourable Reginald! When has he come 
on the scene? Where is he ?” 
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** Nothing to you, orto anyone but me. You shall go with me to 
Bindley, and no bones about it.” 

** Not until Thursday morning, papa. I am sorry to go against 
your wishes in so trifling a point, but you will be glad of it yourself 
later.” 

He was speechless now. He had not a strong will, no force in 
bearing down opposition. He had only bluster, which is a brush of 
feathers. 

So the matter ended—as she knew it would, and, as he had an 
uneasy feeling all through, it must—in his giving way. His poor 
pride would not let him do so openly, so he was mean enough to 
invent the arrival of ‘a put off” from Lord Bindley “ until Thursday 
or Friday morning, whichever was most convenient.” This he 
affected to read out. He might have seen in his daughter's face, 
only he had not courage to look there, how well she knew the 
untruth of this subterfuge. No wonder she was considered a 
“strange girl,” or “the duke’s coachman” pronounced her an 
“ etarnal jibber.” No one understood the secret of her singular mind, 
or what thoughts and theories were working within her—how sensi- 
tive she was on the score of the very thing she affected to make little 
account of, namely, their rise and their having “ made their money.” 
Not but that she would have accepted and adorned a poorer posi- 
tion ; but it was the mean, paltry strain, the really “vulgar” aping 
of what was above, which had attended their family all through— 
from the very earliest days of her childhood—-that had worked into 
her very inmost soul. This never-failing spectacle—this ogre, which 
never deserted them—was to her one of positive horror. It had 
embittered everything. Figuratively, as it were, she had seen her 
father struggling, suffering, agonising, crawling on all-fours, to win “‘a 
shake-hands,” or “ shake-finger ” eyen, from a person only two rounds 
on the ladder above him. When he was the small partner, with a 
small house, he was crawling and agonising to be noticed by his gen- 
tleman neighbour. It took him a whole year of labour and mean- 
nesses to get this gentleman to dine with him—a person who would 
have been glad, on a week’s acquaintance, to have a plain, honest 
man, who had made his own money, sitting at his table. The gen- 
tleman was disgusted with the mixed servility and arrogance of his 
host, and never dined with him, or had Am to dine, again. When 
he grew wealthier, and had plate, there was the baronet, whom he 
worked as hard to gain, and almost failed as egregiously in that case, 
except that the baronet had some object in view, and stomached 
“the offensive vulgarity of the fellow, thrusting his staring, silver 
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Birmingham stuff on a gentleman in that way.” In that household 
there were no soft pleasures, no tranquil current of smooth life, 
drifting onwards; and the young girl, as she moved upward, lived 
as on a stage, with deception and trickeries all about, and meanness 
and bitterness and sourness (carefully concealed from the audi- 
ence), hollowness, jealousies, and quarrelling. Had she started 
under other conditions, she would have been a warm, even romantic 
girl, with prodigious sense, and even genius; and had her dull, 
low, boor of a father wit enough to learn something and forget a 
good deal, he would have found her a better auxiliary than all his 
plate, and daubed gilding, and powdered servants. She might have 
led him gently and successfully on to those charming and select 
parterres for the entrée to which he would almost have given one of his 
eyes. She would have done a thousand times more for him than his 
duke’s coachman, and the wretched machinery which that figure repre- 
sented. The vulgar pride of the “ fellow,” for such he was, prevented 
him seeing anything ; and the truth was, he had a jealous suspicion of 
this power of hers, and he would have almost preferred to have 
remained as he was than be indebted to her. From her childhood, 
then, at every turn, she was thus met ; every honest impulse turned 
back, turned in upon herself,—just as a painstaking gardener would 
lop and clip a luxuriant bush. Every hour almost of her life had 
been marked by some such check. There was no kindly and genial 
cultivation ; everything was dry, cold, hard, miserable, uninterest- 
ing. ‘The only breaks were the victorious acquisition of “shake- 
hands,” or a call even, from some of the illustrious above ; and the 
coarse jubilation, the arrogant exultation was as bad. With sur- 
prisingly quick eyes she looked on, and like the blind, whose sense 
of touch is preternaturally sharpened, her vision, before which there 
was a cloud at home, became sharpened as she looked abroad ; and 
it was like a revelation, as every moment she saw, or guessed at, the 
looks of contempt, of meaning, of amusement, as her father made 
his fruitless and contemptible efforts. And this feeling of being quite 
degraded produced in her a hostility, a bitter rage against the world, 
a wish to punish, to indemnify herself for what she fé/t was deserved, 
yet what she resented. This was the secret of her character, of her 
manner, of a slow and ever-burning resentment, and what also made 
people say she was “a strange sort of girl ;” and it is for this reason 
that so much time has been given to her description. 

Therefore it was that to the family of “ Beauty Talbot,” and for 
the “ Lady” of Beauty Talbot, she had a special repulsion. The 
clear eyes of the well-trained lady of fashion seemed to read off the 
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whole story of their life, as from a well-printed book. No one knew 
what agony this process was to her, no one could guess it. The 
quick eyes and quick ears saw and heard the revealed piece of 
vulgarity, the burst of “low” nature gushing forth, the grave face 
with the smile of amusement and contempt, scarcely concealed, nay, 
even the sense of enjoyment in these escapades ; all tortured the heart 
of the manufacturer’s daughter. She grew at last to regard the other 
as a dreadful devilish enemy, because associated with such refined 
tortures. Nor was it surprising that the other lady, conscious of this 
power, should amuse herself by the exhibition, and find in the exer- 
cise of this Indian-like torture, an assertion of her superiority in 
those country districts, and reflected old, old triumphs. The son had 
much of this sensitiveness rubbed off by mess, not military life. He 
was very little at home, and did not see much of the ways of his 
father. Had the brother and sister joined forces, the rebellion would 
not, perhaps, have overpowered her state ; but would certainly have 
led to a break-up of the whole. For her father had no decency in 
his resentments, and, to carry some petty household point, would not 
scruple to exhibit his animosity before the whole public, and 
shamelessly “ gird” at his daughter in a low, brutal way, with gills 
glowing, and fishy eyes flaming. Sooner than give in, on some 
wretched point, where his dignity—this with his child—was con- 
cerned, he would have had a scandal, a turning out of doors. He 
did not know the refined art of hiding the wolf of a domestic quarrel 
under one’s coat or cloak ; nor could he with smiles allow the brute 
to gnaw his entrails out, sooner than reveal to others the discredit. 
This Spartan self-sacrifice is the highest the world can expect ; and 
though in this matter of the ball he would have pushed affairs to 
extremity, the sacrifice of her visit altogether affected his selfishness 
too nearly, and he consented to the compromise. This, then, was 
the atmosphere, malaria rather, of that household: with all their wealth 
they were poor, with all the struggling to rise, they remained low, 
with all their luxuries they had no enjoyment of comforts, though the 
minds of some of the household often possessed the idea that it was 
something like that conventional “ Hell upon Earth.” 


VoL. III., N. S. 1869. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“AD MISERICORDIAM.” 


THE morning of this ball, which even for persons in the district who 
had long ceased to care for such entertainments, had an interest, from 
the very rarity, Old Dick Lumley went out for a walk, to keep himself 
in health and tone. He did not mind going by himself, as he could 
walk with an extraordinary and unnatural rapidity. This process he 
fancied kept that dreadful enemy of his, “ Old Time ”—the thought 
of a worse one he never let near him—effectually at a distance. 
People were amused to see his brisk, jerking figure rattling along at 
express speed. Here he went by, quite blown with his exertion, in 
a young man’s wide-awake, a light lounging suit, and his gaudy tie. 
He always said that “‘ you can wear what would be considered staring 
vulgar colours, if you make it a habit, part of yourself, as it were.” 
He, too, was looking forward to the ball. As he was returning home, 
very wheezy indeed after his exercise, he noted the great coach, 
gaudy and heavy, which seemed to quite fill up the little enclosure, 
and whose wheels had torn absolute trenches in the soft gravel. The 
great horses looked embarrassed, as if they had got into some little 
inconvenient cage or enclosure. The duke’s coachman was on the 
box. Miss Hardman had come to pay a visit of state to Mrs. Talbot. 
She had been there about a quarter of an hour. 

Mrs. Talbot had a grim look, quite unlike the elegant vacuity of 
the Chalon picture, as she went in. She assumed she was going to 
battle. Yet she was surprised at being met with quite a deferential 
and submissive air. ‘The look on Mrs. Talbot’s face seemed to say, 
“What an extraordinary visitor! you have paid your formal visit 
already, and it has been duly returned ; we honoured you by going 
to your dinner. You are not going to encroach now?” ‘The accom- 
paniment to this was an air of cold insolence in which, as mentioned, 
she was unrivalled. The other, for a moment, returned it, and seemed 
inclined to join battle. Mrs. Talbot, waiting for her to explain the 
object that had brought her there. In a cold way that showed that 
her heart was not in the subject, though she was trying to make 
herself agreeable. Rose Hardman spoke of the event of the time, 
the military ball. “You, of course, are going ?” she asked, “ Colonel 
Labouchere told me so.” 

There was a proprietorship in her tone that Mrs. Talbot did not 
like. 

“I suppose so,” she said; “it seems to be an event of vast im- 
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portance. It convulses the country far and near. So he is leaving? 
The old story, ‘they love and they ride away!’ From the little 
drummer, even, up to the field officer. What grief, what tears there 
will be !” 

The other was listening abstractedly. “ Our maid,” she said, quite 
seriously and naturally, “ is sighing after a faithless corporal lover.” 

“Then your father, who is so rich, would do a charitable act.in 
buying his discharge and setting them up. But it is always the 
poor people who do such acts of generosity, not your millionaires. 
Though I should not blame him after that funny expedition he made 
here the other day. It was so goodnatured of him; but there was a 
simplicity about the proceeding that has amused me ever since. The 
great carriage and the picture carried out; we did not know what 
was coming next.” 

Rosa’s eyes flashed. ‘“ Goodnature seems always ridiculous. It was 
meant well, I know.” Then she seemed to put a restraint on herself. 

“It was so droll,” went on Mrs. Talbot, in polite enjoyment. “I 
did not know what to make of it. It was very kind and all that; 
but I am surprised your father would not have known. I could not 
have accepted such a present after a few hours’ acquaintance.” 

** My father,” said the girl, calmly, “is a simple, rough man,.and 
you know by honourable ways he has become what he is. To raise 
himself as he has done requires virtues and gifts that are honourable, 
and rare, and must be respected. Now, what I would ask you, and 
what I have come to ask you for, is this. You have seen what is 
called fashionable life, and know all the refinements of ceremonial. 
They are, as far as I can see, merely on the surface ; but be that. as 
it may, I am sure you will not refuse me this.” 

It was strange the instinctive dislike Mrs. Talbot had to this girl. 
That cold superior gaze challenged her. She felt her lip curling, 
and something prompted her to exercise her tongue. 

“What is coming?” she went on. “Good gracious, this solemnity 
is quite alarming. You are not going to ask me to accept.a picture, 
are you?” 

Rosa coloured ; but again restrained herself. 

“T say,” she went on, “we are of the ‘ Newly rich class,’ as the 
French say ; and we have not had experience of many things, which 
those more fortunate in their birth and education have been gifted 
with. They may be advantages or not—I cannot tell. But there are 
redeeming things, and in this district, this little place, I would ask 
you to be forbearing and generous to my father.and to our household. 
For these, things are felt acutely, trifling as they are.” 
ss2 
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“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Talbot, growing nettled at “ being preached 
to” by the girl. “This is growing quite melodramatic! I really 
don’t follow you, for of course you have learned, or at least your 
father has, that everyone in this world must take their chance, and 
not be /vo sensitive.” 

“It is for Aim, not for us! There can be no pleasure in telling 
things about, and holding honest people up as ridiculous, and,” she 
added, earnestly and significantly, “I could repay you in a way that 
you might like.” 

“ Repay me!” repeated the lady of the house, haughtily ; “ repay 
me, Miss Hardman? I am at a loss to understand you. This is 
nearly as amusing as Mr. Hardman’s picture.” 

Rosa looked at her with scorn. Suddenly was announced at the 
door, “Mr. Lumley!” and in fluttered and bustled that cheerful 
gentleman. As Rose Hardman turned pale and half rose, Mrs. 
Talbot looked with smiling triumph on the situation. She really had 
instinctive dislike to the girl. ‘‘ Mr. Lumley, Miss Hardman,” she said. 

It was hard to surprise Old Dick Lumley, or, at least, make him 
show surprise. He had great tact, too, and at once fell into a neutral 
tone which might express that he had known her well, or had just 
met her in a crowd. It was indifferent, and no one could decide. Dick 
Lumley was rattling on about his walk, and the fine air, and about 
all he saw, and the clergyman who asked him in “to have a glass of 
wine,” and how the clergyman’s wife was curiously connected with his 
ear old Lady Hubbard—“ so we got on famously.” The truth was, 
«we might set Mr. Lumley down in any district of the kingdom, and 
‘he would be certain to “root out” some one connected with a 
“dear Lady Hubbard.” This amazing charm is given to few, and is 
-worth vast sums of money ; while there are many who might be in 
.the same hotel with their own father and mother, and not find it out. 
He was too adroit to recal their acquaintance ; but Mrs. Talbot did 
“* You told us, you know, you had met this lady in Ireland, I think.” 

“Yes; long ago, though,” said Dick Lumley, bowing to Miss 
Hardman with a confidential air, that said, “Ah! Traitor! you are 
safe.” “The quantities of young ladies I meet, it is amazing. The 
mammas bring them out now, in flocks, five at a time. Like old 
Lady Annible. It confuses a man, and it’s not fair.” 

“ Yes,—you told us of that Mr. Strachey’s house in Ireland,” she 
went on, pitilessly. 

Dick Lumley was quite a match for her. In his walk he had seen 
The Towers, and respected it, as an establishment. He had asked 
and learned a good deal about it also. The carriage and horses 
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spoke for themselves. So did the Duke’s coachman, with whom, had 
he chosen, he could have found out some mysterious rapfort. He 
was much provoked he had been betrayed into that foolish story. 
He would be more careful in future: alas, during these months he 
was wagging on to eighty. “My dear Mrs. Talbot, I was a devoted 
slave of a certain young lady at that time, and she certainly-recals to 
me Miss Hardman—a cousin?” he asked, in an insinuating way. 

Rosa tossed her head ; then rose to go. “I thought,” said Mrs. 
Talbot, “ Miss Hardman had come to offer me a picture which 
Mr. Hardman was good enough to surprise me with——” 

Rosa, as she said “ Good morning,” gave her a look there was no 
mistranslating, which meant “ You shall repent this, you have made 
me humble myself in vain!” then swept out, and was borne away 
in her great carriage. Mr. Lumley said, gravely, “O come ; I say, 
that wasn’t fairon me. A fine girl, too! I tell you it can’t be the 
same, now that I think of it. You oblige me, my dear Mrs. Talbot, 
to find that out. But I tell you what, don’t offend that girl, if you 
have not done so already—eh ?” 

“O!” said Mrs. Talbot, contemptuously rustling her dress, “ the 
low creatures! Why, I could have them brushed off, as I could get 
my maid to brush the dust off my boots. I should like nothing 
better than to put the whole set down; it would be like my going- 
out days, when I put down so many !” 

But Old Lumley was pettish. Any risk of annoyance, any possible 
loss of dinners, stopping in houses, &c., was so disagreeable, and as 
he thought, “‘ chopped a bit out of his life.” “Such a childish thing, 
going about repeating things, and to the very girl herself! Dragging 
me into such a business ; quite a want of taste and tact!” ‘Thus 
Old Lumley afterwards grumbled to himself as he dressed for the 
ball. But with all the satisfaction ofa little malice, he nodded to 
Mrs. Talbot. “That's a clever and dangerous woman, that, trader’s 
daughter as she is. I’d be rather afraid of her, and if I was you I 
would give her the right hand of fellowship, or even, ha! ha! the tip 
of the little finger of toleration, ha! ha!” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Talbot. ‘‘She only wants to be kept in 
her place. And I think I have given these people a lesson that will 
keep them in their place all the time they are in the parish,” and 
Mrs. Talbot, smiling complacently at herself in the glass, and leaning 
on her arched wrist, felt not a little the flush of a triumpa. She had the 
true training, after all; she looked and was a high-ore1l, handsome, 
elegant woman still. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOOD-BYE to the mystery which has of late been wrapped around the 
great pyramid of Egypt, and to the “extravagant nonsense” which has 
been written about the divine origin of weights and measures. The 
Ordnance Survey folks have dispelled the recent fanciful theories of 
inspired mensuration, by a few accurate facts. Sir Henry James, in a 
terse statement just printed, gives us the latest measures of the whole 
four sides of the pyramid’s base, as marked by the corner sockets in the 
solid rock, from which it appears that the average length was 9120 inches; 
which is exactly equal to 500 Egyptian cubits, according to the best 
estimate of the cubit’s length. This round number Cheops hit upon 
without knowing or caring about the earth’s dimensions. The inclination 
of the sides, says Sir Henry James, was determined solely by making 
the rise at the corners 9 feet in height to 10 in horizontal length, which 
gradient may have been determined upon as a convenient one for 
“setting out,” or, presuming that Cheops was a bit of a geometrician, 
because a pyramid with this rise has this property—-that its height is 
to the periphery of the base as the radius to the circumference of a circle. 
The builders fixing upon the 9 to Io rise, never bothered themselves 
about the exact degrees and minutes at which the sides inclined. As to 
the entrance passages with their (supposed) astronomical angles, our 
authority shows that they were simply made at an inclination a little 
greater than that known as the “angle of rest,” because gigantic blocks 
of stone had to be slid down them ; and down the selected incline this 
could be done with safety and little exercise of pushing power. So 
palpable are Colonel James’s deductions, that he commends his pamphlet 
to the school-room; but with its excellent photo-zincographs of the 
pyramids it will be welcome in higher places. 





WE nineteenth-century Britons, practical common-sense folk as we 
profess to be, ought to amend our manners in the matter of prefixes to our 
letters. It is high time that that universal but meaningless “ Dear Sir” 
should be in great part abolished. Droll as it may appear, the “ Dear” is 
tolerable only because it is entirely without meaning. Attach signification 
to it, and it becomes either spooneyism or affront ; the former if it is 
addressed to an intimate friend, the latter if to a comparative stranger. 
In your whole range of friends and acquaintances, how many are there 
whom you regard as dear, in any sense of the term? Our language is not 
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so devoid of blandishing adjectives but that we might find one to suit 
any degree of friendship or esteem, high or low—that is, if an adjective is 
a necessity ; for a simple “Sir,” or the addressed one’s name, with a 
courteous or flattering subscription, would be sufficient in many cases. 
Our forefathers were liberal enough in their selection of prefixes ; accord- 
ing as their correspondents were respected, esteemed, honoured, revered, 
beloved, so they addressed them. Now-a-days if we open a letter and 
find it headed “ Honoured Sir,” we expect a begging petition or a toady- 
ing request to follow. Why cannot we all write to as we think of one 
another? And when we have reformed the heads of our letters, we may 
with reason attack the tails, and find substitutes for the “ obedient 
servant” and the “yours truly,” which are so often absurdly misused. If 
I write to my tailor, custom makes me say I am his obedient servant, 
which is a falsehood. 





No wonder the dwellers in towns almost instinctively seek sea-air 
whenever business ties are in any way relaxed. The fact is, that citizens 
are well-nigh poisoned month after month by the bad chemicals poured 
into the atmosphere by domestic and manufacturing fires ; and it is only 
on or near the sea that you can breathe the unsophisticated breezes of 
heaven, Rain-water contains the washings ofthe air through which it 
falls ; test it, and you are testing the stuff that you take into your lungs. 
Now, when the cloud-drops from over the sea are analysed, they are 
found to contain nothing but a little common salt, which won’t hurt any- 
body. As you go inland they yield sulphuric acid, in combination with 
mineral substances ; and as large towns are approached these adulterants 
rise to formidable proportions. At Manchester, for instance, as much as 
seven grains of acid have been collected from a gallon of rain-water, a 
quantity fatal to vegetation, and certainly not without effect upon human 
health and the rate of mortality. No wonder, too, that our stone build- 
ings so soon decay, and our public monuments wear such woe-begone 
aspects. Wherever acidulated rain is caught, the cause of it is traceable 
to coal-burning or chemical manufactures, These particulars come out 
of inquiries into the working of the Alkali Act of 1863; inquiries which 
are still being pursued, and which will by-and-bye tell us something 
certain and important about the relative healthiness of towns and 
suburbs. 





SOME of the latest applications of electricity are worth budgeting, as 
instances of our readiness to ride a willing horse to death. We shall 
have literally, if not logically, ridden electricity to death when we apply it 
to destroy life ; and the suggestion of this application has really been 
made, both against man and beast. Instead of the barbarous system of 
hanging offenders, a humane philosopher proposes that we should give 
them an electrical shock, powerful enough to kill without pain. There is 
no denying the fitness of this system for a scientific nation. But if the law 
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will not take human life by lightning, it might compel cattle slaying 
thereby ; a battery and coil would be far more effective, and far less cruel, 
tools than the pole-axe or the sticking-knife. I suppose the angler would 
consider his occupation gone if he had to fish with an electric line and a 
torpor-producing bait; yet the whaler has a notion that he can catch 
his monsters upon an analogous plan. From experiments upon lesser 
fish, it is anticipated that a whale would be stupefied by such a shock as 
could be given from a moderate battery carried in a boat, with the aid of 
a harpoon with double points connected to the battery by conducting 
wires. The harpoon, upon striking the whale, would complete a circuit 
through its two points, and electrify the fish to torpor point, thus render- 
ing his capture easy : at least, so the inventor says. As to the electric 
light, we in England are shamefully neglecting it, in the opinion of other 
nations. The French are trying it everywhere, and twitting every mari- 
time country with not using it on shipboard, improving the occasion 
whenever a collision occurs at sea. One American Railway Company is 
about to light up its tunnels a gidrno by electricity, and illuminate the 
awkward curves of the line at night. The engines, too, are to carry 
electric lamps. Mr. Morse, famed in telegraphy, is experimenting upon 
the production of electricity by the friction of the carriage wheels at their 
bearings. The medical galvanists— quacks, mostly —are asking for 
greater faith in their asserted cures. One of them, in France, declares 
that he can render children, bodily and mentally weak, physically and 
intellectually strong. The dull girl or the stupid boy can be brightened, 
and their aptitude for learning vastly increased, by stirring their brains 
with electricity. There may be something inthis : clever surgeons know 
that the fluid stimulates the action of sluggish nerves and muscles of the 
bedy. Why not those of the brain? Schoolmasters, lay aside the birch, 
and buy a battery ! 





ARE letter-carriers so ill paid that they cannot get enough to eat ? and 
do they in consequence ever devour the missives they are engaged to 
deliver ? This is why I ask. Some months ago a friend of mine was married, 
and, according to custom, his representatives sent small slices of wedding 
cake through the post to his friends and relatives about the country. 
Curious to relate, in several cases the parcels were never delivered, 
although they were correctly addressed, properly packed, and fully pre- 
paid. Now, in any batch of twenty or thirty ordinary letters, I should say 
it rarely happens that as many as four or five miscarry. Where did my 
friend’s cake go? He can’t help thinking that the postmen smelt the 
packets, and put them elsewhere than into letter-boxes. Or did some 
vicious postmaster crush the parcels into utter spoliation with his office 
stamp? I once knew one of this class (he is dead now), who was wont to 
vent his anger at the extra work entailed by valentines by smashing with 
his die anything like a fancy box that came under his hand on the 14th 
of February. You will say he was an ill-tempered brute ; but does not 
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postal business make men ill-tempered? What is the proportion of 
civil to uncivil postmasters? I imagine that they are forced to be 
ill-mannered by the pestering that they receive from idlers, gossips, 
and trivial question-askers, if they are civil. Talking of postal matters, 
I may ask a brace of questions of those whom they may concern. First, 
would it not be advisable to construct letter-boxes upon the principle of 
some mouse-traps, so that letters could not be abstracted from them by 
long arms or pointed sticks? I know a box—doubtless one of a thousand 
—which could be emptied by a long-armed child or a small-handed man. 
Second, how long will it be before our rich Post-Office gives us something 
better than the present nauseous and poisonous penny labels? Poor little 
countries and states give their peoples as good ink and gum on cheap 
stamps as we do on dear ones. 





THERE were signs in the sun in July that made the country folk of 
France and Italy talk of expecting a grand catastrophe, a plague, a war, 
or even the end of the world. The luminary was not eclipsed, but for 
many days its eye had a sickly glare; it was darkened as it was at the 
time of the Crucifixion, and at the death of Julius Cesar. There have 
been many instances recorded of these solar obfuscations. In 536 there 
was one which continued a whole year, and in Pope Leo the third’s time 
“the sunne lost his light for eighteen days, so that the shippes often on 
the sea wandered to and fro.” At the time of the battle of Miilbach 
(April, 1547) the sun appeared for three days as if suffused with blood, 
the stars remaining visible, according to the historians. ‘These are but a 
few cases: of course when the darkening has occurred at or about the 
time of a calamity on earth, the two have been linked together as related 
or interdependent events. The obscurations have a little puzzled philoso- 
phers: it has been thought that they were real failures in the light 
emitting power of the sun: then they have been referred to clouds of 
volcanic or cosmical dust floating in our higher atmosphere, and to 
swarms of meteors coursing between us and the sun. But a recent 
investigator, Professor Roche of Montpellier, who has carefully discussed 
every recorded case, concludes that the cause is purely atmospheric, the 
veiling medium being what is called a dry-fog—a mist without aqueous 
components, But a mist of this nature is a mystery ; no one can account 
for its origin unless recourse is had to smoke or dust in the air. The 
meteorologists of Italy look to these matters to explain the solar paleness 
that has lately scared their peasantry. It was not witnessed in England. 
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THE GREAT CHESHIRE POLITICAL CHEESE. 


Mr. URBAN,;—How few English or American readers can see or hear 
the name, Cheshire, without thinking of the rich and golden cheese asso- 
ciated with it! The mind, at the mere mention of the word, darts off to 
those great doubloons of the dairy which so distinguish the famous pastoral 
county of England. So indissoluble is the association, that the eldest 
daughter of the county in America, Cheshire, in Connecticut, a little 
Puritan town, felt, in taking and wearing the name, that next to the 
religious faith of its English mother, it ought to do honour to her repu- 
tation as a cheese-making community. And this it did. The Connecti- 
cut Cheshire was hardly a dozen years old, when it became noted as a 
dairy town, and turned out cheeses which would have done credit to Old 
England’s Cheshire. Nor was this all, nor the best. So fully and faith- 
fully did the early settlers of the place cherish this relationship and asso- 
ciation, that when a small colony of them pushed their way up into the 
hilly interior of Massachusetts, they not only called the town they planted 
and peopled there Cheshire, but they made it more famous still for cheese. 
One, the joint production of all the dairies in the town, was the greatest 
prodigy probably that was ever recorded in the history of milk and its 
manufacture ; especially taking the motive into consideration. . 

Early in the present century, to use a popular saying, “ politics ran high” 
in America. The nation was hardly a dozen years old as an independent 
State. Its most vital institutions were in process of erection. There 
was a sharp division of opinion between the chief architects. One set 
were for building all the States into a rigid quadrangle, with the national 
capitol in the centre overshadowing and dominating them all. These 
were the “ Federalists.” The Jeffersonian builders were for lowering the 
capitol by a story, and for giving the individual States more local inde- 
pendence and more unrestricted sunlight of liberty. These were called 
“ Democrats ;” and the contest between the two parties waxed exceed- 
ingly fierce. From the first a religious element was thrown into it, and 
made it glow with the hottest combustion of theological odium. Thomas 
Jefferson, the great democratic leader, was charged with being an infidel 
of the French revolutionary school. Never did the “ No Popery” tocsin 
stir a Protestant community to deeper emotion than did this war-cry 
against democrats and democracy in the New England States. The 
Puritan pulpits thundered against them and their chief with all the large 
liberty of pulpit thunderbolts. Only elect Thomas Jefferson President of 
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the United States, and there would be an auto-da-/é of all their Bibles, 
hymn-books, and sermons ; the altars of New England would be demol- 
ished, and all their religious institutions would be swept away by an 
inrushing and irresistible flood of French infidelity. 

In the little town of Cheshire, nestling among the middle hills of .Mas- 
sachusetts, a counter voice of great power was lifted up from its pulpit 
against this flood of obloquy and denunciation that rolled and roared 
against Jefferson and democracy. One of the most remarkable men that 
ever filled a pulpit stood up in this, and beat back the fierce onset of this 
odium against the great political chief he honoured with unbounded trust 
and admiration. This was Elder John Leland, one of the most extra- 
ordinary preachers produced by those stirring times. He was a plain, 
blunt man, of keen common sense, trained for action by a combination of 
extraordinary circumstances to that extent that he could hardly be called 
a self-made man. His whole reading and thinking were concentrated 
upon two great books—the Bible and Human Nature. He knew by 
heart every chapter and verse of these two vital volumes of instruction. 
The rude and rough energy of his mind, which his religious faith did not 
soften, made him a kind of Boanerges in the New England village in 
which he was born. But these characteristics assumed a more pro- 
nounced type under the peculiar discipline to which he was subsequently 
subjected. He commenced preaching in Virginia while still a very young 
man ; and it was to him the pursuit of usefulness under difficulties, which 
few ministers in civilized, and few missionaries in uncivilized, countries 
ever met and overcame. Society in Virginia and the other slave States 
at the time was morally in a kind of inchoate form, and “the poor whites” 
were more ignorant and demoralised than at a later period of their con- 
dition. To gather up a congregation of such a motley character, especi- 
ally in the rural and thinly settled districts, and to fix their attention upon 
religious truth or serious subjects of reflection, was a most arduous under- 
taking. At first the young men, he said, would gather together in the 
large square pews in the corners of the church and commence playing 
cards, being screened from general observation by the high wooden 
hoarding of their pews. To get their ears, he had to resort to very 
eccentric anecdotes and illustrations, in which he managed to convey 
some religious instruction. What was at first a necessity became at last 
a habit; and his pulpit stories, and his odd but impressive manner of 
telling them, soon attracted large congregations, and made him famous 
as a preacher throughout the State. He was a very sedate man, and his 
grave countenance never relaxed or changed expression when he was 
relating anecdotes that melted his audience into tears, or half convulsed 
them with suppressed laughter. Still he never fell into such wild oddities 
of manner or matter as distinguished the unique and inapproachable 
Lorenzo Dow ; but, with all his eccentricities, he maintained to the last a 
consistent Christian character and deportment. Indeed, he said, towards 
the close of his life, that he never smiled but once in the pulpit, and the 
occasion was enough to justify a slight departure from the rigid rule of 
gravity. He was preaching on a very warm Sabbath in Virginia. The 
church was situated on a large green, and the great. door, which was 
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directly opposite the pulpit, was thrown wide open to admit the air. “I 
saw,” said he, “a man come staggering along and take a seat on the 
steps directly in front of me. He soon fell asleep and commenced nod- 
ding. A large goat that] was feeding on the green took it as a challenge, 
drew back, and prepared himself; then, coming up with great force, he 
struck the poor man in the head and knocked him almost into the church. 
I then had to stop, for it broke the thread of my argument, and I could 
but smile, while I was recovering my equilibrium, and the poor drunkard 
was scrambling out of the way of his antagonist.” Surely few clergymen 
could have blamed him for that temporary smile under the circum- 
stances, 

Such was the preacher who made an intimate acquaintance with 
Thomas Jefferson while he was in Virginia. The great father of Ameri- 
can democracy reciprocated the Elder’s esteem, and unfolded to him his 
public life, and all the principles and opinions on which he sought to 
base the structure and institutions of the young Republic. Leland 
returned to New England, and settled down as pastor for life in Cheshire, 
Massachusetts. Soon after he commenced his ministry there, the country 
was shaken from north to south and east to west with the most vehe- 
ment agitation that it has ever experienced. Jeffersonian Democracy or 
Hamiltonian Federalism was the question and issue depending upon the 
struggle. Leland threw himself into it with all the energy of his political 
convictions and mental life. He gave the Federal preachers a Roland 
for their Oliver, and more too. His pulpit shook with the thunder of his 
rough and ready eloquence. Never did a mesmerist so shape and con- 
trol the will of a subject as he did the mind of his whole congregation 
and parish. The influence of his opinions and eloquence reached far out 
beyond the limits of the town, and impressed thousands. Cheshire to a 
man followed his lead, and followed his convictions long after he ceased 
to lead or live. For several generations they were born and they died 
democrats of the Jeffersonian school. No presidential election in Ame- 
rica, before or since, ever evoked or represented more antagonisms. The 
religious element was the most irrepressible and implacable of them all. 
The whole religious community in New England especially had recoiled 
from the principles and sentiments of the French revolutionists. Most 
of the New England ministers led or sought to lead their congregations 
against the enemy that was coming in like a flood. If the term may be 
allowed, they sandwiched the name of Jefferson between Voltaire and 
Tom Paine. Democrats and infidels became equal and interchangeable 
terms of opprobrium. But the Puritan politicians were outvoted, and 
Thomas Jefferson was elected President of the United States by a large 
and most jubilant majority. 

No man had done more to bring about this result than Elder John 
Leland, of the little hill town of Cheshire, in Massachusetts. Besides 
influencing thousands of outsiders in the same direction, he had brought 
up his whole congregation and parish to vote for the father of American 
democracy. He now resolved to set the seal of Cheshire to the election 
in a way to make the nation know there was such a town in the repub- 
lican Israel. He had only to propose the method to command the 
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unanimous approbation and indorsement of his people. And he did pro- 
pose it from the pulpit to a full congregation on the Sabbath. Witha 
few earnest words, he invited every man and woman who owned a cow to 
bring every quart of milk given on a certain day, or all the curd it would 
make, to a great cider mill belonging to their brave townsman, Captain 
John Brown, who was the first man to detect and denounce the treachery 
of Benedict Arnold in the Revolution. No Federal cow was allowed to 
contribute a drop of milk to the offering, lest it should leaven the whole 
lump with a distasteful savour. It was the most glorious day the sun ever 
shone upon before or since’in Cheshire. Its brightest beams seemed to 
bless the day’s work. With their best Sunday clothes under their white 
tow frocks came the men and boys of the town, down from the hills and 
up from the valleys, with their contingents to the great offering in pails 
and tubs. Mothers, wives, and all the rosy maidens of those rural homes, 
came in their white aprons and best calico dresses to the sound of the 
church bell that called young and old, rich and poor, to the great co-ope- 
rative fabrication. In farm wagons, in Sunday wagons, and all kinds of 
four-wheeled and two-wheeled vehicles, they wended their way to the 
general rendezvous—all exuberant with the spirit of the occasion. It was 
not only a great, glad gathering of all the people of the town, but of half 
of their yoked oxen and family horses; and these stepped off in the 
march with the animation of a holiday. 

An enormous hoop had been prepared and placed upon the bed of the 
cider press, which had been well purified for the work, and covered with 
a false bottom of the purest material. The hoop, resting on this, formed a 
huge cheese-box, or segment of a cistern, and was placed immediately 
under the three powerful wooden screws which turned up the massive head- 
block above. A committee of arrangement met the contributors as they 
arrived, and conducted them to the great white, shallow vat, into which 
they poured their contingents of curd, from the large tubs of the well-to-do 
dairyman to the six-quart pail of the poor owner of a single cow. When the 
last contribution was given in, a select committee of the most experienced 
dairy matrons of the town addressed themselves to the nice and delicate 
task of mixing, flavouring, and tinting such a mass of curd as was never 
brought to press before or since. But the farmers’ wives of Cheshire 
were equal to the responsibility and duty of their office. All was now 
ready for the coup de grace of the operation. The signal was given. The 
ponderous screws twisted themselves out from the huge beam overhead 
with even thread and line. And now the whey ran around the circular 
channels of the broad bed in little, foamy, bubbling rivers. The machi- 
nery worked toa charm. The stoutest young farmers manned the long 
levers. The screws creaked, and posts and beam responded to the pres- 
sure with a sound between puff and groan. It was a complete success. 
The young men in their shirt-sleeves, and flushed and moistened faces, 
rested at the levers, for they had moved them to the last inch of their 
force. All the congregation, with the children in the middle, stood in a 
compact circle around the great press. The June sun brightened their 
faces with its most genial beams, and brought into the happiest illumi- 
nation the thoughts that beat in their hearts. Then Elder Leland, starid- 
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ing up on a block of wood, and with his deep-lined face overlooking the 
whole assembly, spread out his great, toil-hardened hands, and looking 
steadfastly with open eyes heavenward, as if to see the pathway of his 
thanksgiving to God, and the return blessing on its descent, offered up the 
gladness and. gratitude of his flock for the one earnest mind that had 
inspired them to that day’s deed, and invoked the Divine favour upon it 
and the nation’s leader for whom it was designed. Then followed a ser- 
vice as unique and impressive as any company of the Scotch Covenanters 
ever performed in their open-air conventicles in the highland glens. 
“Let us further worship God,” he said, “in a hymn suitable to this inte- 
resting occasion.” What the hymn was, whether it was really composed 
for the ceremony, could now hardly be ascertained. But, as was then the 
custom, the Elder lined it off, with his grave, sonorous voice ; that is, he 
read. two lines at a time, which the congregation sung ; then he gave out 
two more, thus cutting up the tune into equal bits, with good breathing 
spaces between them. The tune was Mear, which was so common in 
New England worship, that wherever and whenever public prayer was 
wont to be made, in church, school-house, or private dwelling, this was 
sure to be sung. It is a sober, staid, but a brave tune, fitted for a slow 
march on the uphill road of Christian life and duty, as the good people of 
New England found it in their experience. 

Now, here was a scene worthy of the most graphic and perceptive 
pencil of the artist ; and no English artist could do it to the life, unless 
he had actually seen with his own eyes, or could photograph in his own 
fancy, the dress, looks, and ose of that village congregation singing that 
hymn around the great cheese-press of Cheshire. The outer circle of 
ox carts, farm and Sunday wagons ; the great red cattle that ruminated 
with half-shut eyes in the sun, and the horses tied in long ranks to the 
fences,—all this back-ground of the picture might well inspire and em- 
ploy the painter’s best genius. The occasion was not a sportful holiday. 
Nothing could more vividly and fully express the vigour of political life 
in the heart of a town’s population. The youngest boys and girls that 
stood around that cheese-press knew the whole meaning of the demon- 
stration, and had known it for six months and more. The earnest poli- 
tical discussion had run from the church-steps to the hearth-stone of 
every house, however humble, up and down those hills and valleys. The 
boys at their winter school had taken sides to sharpen the warfare, 
although they all went with the Elder and their parents in opinion, They 
shortened the appellations of the two political parties, and resolved them- 
selves into Dems. and Feds.; though the most high-spirited boys were 
very loth to take the obnoxious name of Feds., even as a make-believe. 
For two or three winter months at school, they had erected snow forts, 
and mounted upon their white walls the opponent flags of the two parties. 
From these they had sallied out into pitched battle. Many a young Fed. 
and Dem. had been brought down, or had the breath beaten out of his body 
in the cross-fire of snow-balls ; some of which had been dipped in water 
and frozen to ice in the preceding night. Amid shouts and jeers, and 
garments rolled in snow, the village youngsters had fought these political 

-battles from day to day and week to week ; and now they stood around 
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the press with their parents and elder brothers, with as clear a perception 
and with as deep an interest as the best-read politicians of the: town 
could have and feel in the demonstration. Such was the congregation in 
the midst of which Elder John. Leland stood up and dedicated to the 
great political chief, Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, the 
greatest cheese ever put to press in the New World or the Old. He then 
dismissed his flock with the benediction, with as solemn an air as if they 
had been laying the foundation of a church ; and they all filed away to 
their homes as decorously and thoughtfully as if they had attended a 
religious service. 

When the cheese was well dried and ready for use, it weighed sixteen 
hundred pounds. It could not safely be conveyed on wheels to its des- 
tination. About the middle of the following winter, when there was a 
good depth of snow all over the country, the great Cheshire was placed 
on a sleigh, and Elder Leland was commissioned to take the reins and 
drive it all the way to Washington. The distance was full five hundred 
miles, requiring a journey of three weeks. The news of this political 
testimonial had spread far and wide, and the Elder was hailed with vary- 
ing acclamations in the towns through which he passed, especially in 
those where he put up for the night. The Federals squibbed him, of 
course, with their satirical witticisms ; but they caught a Tartar in the 
Elder, who was more than. a match for them in that line of humour. 
Arriving at Washington, he proceeded immediately to the White House, 
and presented his people’s gift to President Jefferson, in a speech which 
the Elder only could make. He gave him some of the details of the 
battle they had fought for his election and reputation; how they had 
defended him from the odium and malicious slanders of the Puritans, and 
how they all, old and young, gloried in his triumph. He presented the 
cheese to him as a token of their profound respect, as their seal-manual 
to the popular ratification of his election. It was the unanimous and 
co-operative production of all the people of Cheshire. Every family and 
every cow in the town had contributed to it. 

The President responded with deep and earnest feeling to this remark- 
able gift, coming from the heart of a New England population ; receiving 
it as a token of his fidelity to the equal and inalienable rights of indi- 
vidual men and states. This portion of his speech has been preserved : 
“I will cause this auspicious event to be placed upon the records of our 
nation, and it will ever shine amid its glorious archives. I shall ever 
esteem it among the most happy incidents of my life. And now, my 
much respected reverend friend, I will, by the consent, and in the pre- 
sence of my most honoured council, have this cheese cut, and you will 
take back with you a portion of it, with my hearty thanks, and present it 
to your people, that they may all have a taste. Tell them never to falter 
in the principles they have so nobly defended. They have successfully 
come to the rescue of our beloved country in the time of her great peril. 
I wish them health and prosperity, and may milk in great abundance 
never cease to flow to the latest posterity.” 

The steward of the President passed a long glittering knife through 
the cheese, and cut out a deep and golden wedge in the presence of Mr. 
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Jefferson, the heads of the departments, foreign ministers, and many 
other eminent personages. It was of a beautiful annatto colour, a little 
variegated in its appearance, owing to the great variety of curds com- 
posing it ; and as it was served up to the company with bread, all com- 
plimented it for its richness, flavour, and colour ; and it was considered 
the most perfect specimen of cheese ever exhibited at the White House. 
The Elder was introduced to all the members of the distinguished party, 
who testified warmly their admiration of such a token of regard to the 
chief magistrate of the nation from him and his people. 

Having thus accomplished his interesting mission, Elder Leland set 
out on his return journey to Massachusetts. The great cheese and its 
reception had already become noised abroad, and he made a kind of 
triumphal march all the way back to Cheshire. On arriving there, there 
was another meeting, hardly second in attendance and interest to that 
around Captain Brown’s cider-mill in the summer. The Elder recounted 
to his parishioners all the incidents of his reception, and presented to 
them the thanks of the President. Then they all partook of the great 
yellow wedge of their cheese, which they ate with double relish as the 
President’s gift to them, as well as theirs to him. Thus, the little hill 
town of Cheshire, ratified, signed, and sealed the election of Thomas 
Jefferson, who has been called justly the father of American democracy. 
It was a seal worthy the intelligence, patriotism, and industry of a New 
England dairy town, and one which its successive generations will speak 
of with just pride and congratulation. 


ELIHU BURRITT. 











